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**Vice Versa.” By F. Anstey 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre on 10th November, 1910 
Messrs. Spencer Trevor, Frederick Volpe, C. M. Lowne, 
irthur Playfair, Leveson Lane, Brian Egerton, W. Briscoe- 
Owen, Clifford Brooke, Misses Agnes Glynne, Phyllis 
Embury, May Taverner, Jean Bloompfeld, Lillian Brennard, 
Marjorie Dane, Masters Philip Tonge, Bobbie Andrews, 
Joseph Victor, F. Thorndike, Jack Hobbs, S. Sherwood, and 
Burford Hampden. 
HERE may be more people who have not read 
\nstey’s fantastic novel, ‘* Vice Versa,’’ than those 
who have, but the story is too commonly known to repeat 
here. The play follows the novel, the scenes being 


| 
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Mr. Spencer Trevor and Miss Agnes Glynne in ‘‘ Vice Versa” 


arranged as follows: Mr. Bultitude’s Library, in which 
the change from father to son and vice versd takes place ; 
the Class Room at Crichton House, where the boys are 
gathered on their return to school, and Bultitude’s conduct 
causes much amusement; the same Class Room, some 
days later, where the rejuvenated Bultitude senior calls on 
the headmaster, and Mr. Bultitude’s Library again, where 
the second change puts things in normal order. 

The play is cleverly acted, some fine opportunities being 
given to the children, who are not slow to take advantage 
of them. Little Miss Glynne and Miss Embury are charm- 
ing young actresses. Most of the fun rests on Mr. Spencer 
Trevor’s shoulders as Bultitude, Junior, and he is well 
able to bear his burden. 








~ 


I suppose it would be impossible for Miss Helen Mar to 
tell stories for half an hour as she did, before the play 
started, without rolling out one or two chestnuts, but the 
tales were on the whole witty and cleverly told, 


“L’Allegro,” by Handel, and ‘‘The Two Hunch- 
backs,” by Emile Cammaerts 


Produced at the Savoy Theatre on 14th November, 1910 


Miss Marie Brema, Messrs. Spencer Thomas, Francis 
Braun, Vernon Steel, H. K. Ayliff, Guy Griffinhoofe, Misses 
Hermione Stuart, Ruby Ginner, Evangeline Florence, Mavis 
Yorke, and others. 


[Ellis & Walery 


T was not a light undertaking to produce a cantata as 

an opera, but Miss Marie Brema has shown us that it 
can be done successfully. ‘‘ L’Allegro’’ received the 
appreciation it so richly deserved. The solos were sung 
from one of the boxes and the choruses from the wings. 
A feature of the performance was the excellent dancing 
of Miss Ginner as Mirth. 

‘“The Two Hunchbacks,’’ translated by Miss Tita 
Brand, was a quaint and interesting performance. It 
could have been got into half the time, but fulsomeness 
was its only fault. In this version of the old fairy story 
the hunchback starts with no hump and ends with two. 
Miss Brema courageously took the risk of the audience 
getting another—but it didn’t ! 


Drama of the 


‘The Unwritten Law.” By Laurence Irving (from 
Dostoieffski’s ‘‘Crime and Punishment ”) 


Produced at the Garrick Theatre on 15th November, 1910 


Mr. Laurence Irving, Miss Mabel Hackney, Messrs. Frank 
Esmond, Rupert Harvey, James Skea, Wentworth Fane, 
Montague Lane, A. Field Fisher, Dalziel Heron, Misses 
Beatrice Smith, Leonora Oakford, Alice Inman, and Mabel 
Nelson. 


N England a man with a conscience carries a pretty 

heavy burden, but in Russia such a thing must be 
almost unbearable. Rodion Raskolnikoff—which is pro- 
nounced like a sneeze—suffers terribly in this way. He 
maintains that a man 
who offers a destitute 
woman dishonour or 
persecution is worthy of 
death. His friends jeer 
at him for holding such 
ridiculous notions in 
these days of civiliza- 
tion, but when poor 
little Sonia from the 
floor above comes down 
and tells him that the 
landlord has threatened 
to turn her and her in- 
valid sister into the 
street unless she gives 
herself to him, he re- 
solves to act upon his 
convictions. That night 
he goes up to the land- 
iord’s rooms and makes 
a horrible mess of him 
with an axe. Next 
morning ~he_ realises 
what he has done and 
does his utmost to 
escape the consequences 
of his crime. The 
magistrate in charge of 
the case has his sus- 
picions aroused, and, in 
a scene of great excite- 
ment and ghastly at- 
tractiveness, recon- 
structs the murder in 
the victim’s room and 
takes young Rodion 
through it. I suppose 
there were no papers 
in Russia to print 
Rodion’s confession ; 
anyhow, he will not confess to the magistrate. To Sonia 
he does confess, and offers her the money he has taken 
from his victim—money which he insists has been robbed 
from her. Sonia repulses him and refuses the money, but 
finally persuades him that it is his duty to confess. Fall- 
ing on her knees in the last scene, she recites the Lord’s 
Prayer from start to finish, and Rodion gives himself up 
to the officers who have come for him. .It is comforting to 
learn that his punishment will not be heavy—a remark 
that seems to detract from the heroic confession. 

The play is alive the whole time. The acting was 
earnest, and, quite apart from the excellent performances 
of Mr. Laurence Irving and Miss Mabel Hackney, play- 
goers had an opportunity of welcoming an actor new to 
the West End stage, whose performance they will long 
remember. I refer to Mr. Dalziel Heron as Bezak. Mr. 
Heron gave us quite a new type of stage detective. His 
Bezak took no drugs and assumed no supernatural gift of 
intuition. He was a human being. 
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Miss Mabel Hackney and Mr. Laurence Irving 
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**Company for George.” By Warren Bell 
Produced at the Kingsway Theatre on 15th October, 1910 


Miss Eva Moore, Messrs. Kenneth Douglas, Fewlass 
Llewellyn, Ilerbert Bunston, Halliwell Hobbes, Windham 
Guise, Guy Carey, Percy Goodyear, Frank Leach, Misses 
Hilda Antony, Esme Hubbard, and Mrs. Culling. 

OSPITAL nurses have a peculiar attraction for some 

men. Lydia Neale is a magnet for William Claypole. 

She is a nurse; he is a cool, penniless young man. He 
contrives to secure an invitation to spend a few days with 
Mr. and Mrs. George Birch, who live in the neighbourhood 
of his adored Lydia, at their house on the river. Mrs. 
Birch takes a great fancy to William, thinking he is such 
excellent ‘‘ company for 
George.’’ Mr. Birch 
has other views, but his 
wife will not hear of 
William being asked to 
leave. Mr. Birch and 
the local doctor conspire 
to get him out of the 
house, and announce 
that Marjorie, the 
Birch’s little girl, must 
have a nurse to attend 
her for some slight ail- 
ment. William occu- 
pies the only spare 
apartment in the house 
and will have to turn 
out to make- room for 
the nurse. George 
sends wires to various 
relations asking them to 
come and stay with him, 
but William alters the 
telegrams, and they 
don’t come. So the 
nurse actually arrives. 
Lydia Neale, of course ! 
William takes up his 
residence in a tent on 
the lawn. A lady ex- 
plorer arrives and 
claims the tent, so 
William falls back on 
the summer-house. 
Next day we find 
George and William on 
the lawn, _ shivering. 
The house has been 
struck by lightning and 
the village is flooded. 
So William has to 
turn out. Then a telegram arrives telling William 
that he has won a Hamburg lottery prize. This 
enables him to invite his burnt-out and flooded-out friends 
to stay with him, and helps him to win the hand of his 
beloved Lydia. 

Miss Eva Moore and Mr. Kenneth Douglas were fairly 
well suited, but there was not enough in the farce to give 
them a fair chance. The story of the play was too thin 
to carry three acts, and the situations were arrived at 
after much improbable coincidence. Mr. Fewlass 
Llewellyn, as George Birch, was over-polite in his atti- 
tude towards William. Even in a farce of this kind, we 
look for something that is humanly possible, and I doubt 
whether the man lives who would stand such behaviour 
as that of George Birch’s, in his own house. 

The author shows an aptitude for resource, and this, 
coupled with a lively imagination, are valuable assets in 
the hands of a dramatist. Practice alone is wanted to 
spell success for Warren Bell. 


|Foulsham & Banfield 
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Drama of the 


‘* A Single Man.” By Hubert Henry Davies 
Produced at The Playhouse on 8th November, 1910 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Lyonel Watts, Mr. Ernest Main- 
waring, Misses Nancy Price, Florence Haydon, Dulcie 


Greatwich, Hilda Trevelyan, Mary Jerrold, Dorothy Dayne, 
Emma Chambers, Vera Coburn, and Diana Sellick. 


OBIN WORTHINGTON is an author. Robin is 
well off. 1 missed a great deal of the play in en- 
deavouring to reconcile these two facts. When the play 


opens he is a bachelor. Ah! that may account for it. 
Then the spring comes, and the birds and the flowers, 
and they spoil the whole thing. Robin falls in love. 


When the calamity overtakes him his brother and sister- 
in-law, with their new baby, are staying with him. 
Robin’s announcement causes his sister-in-law some con- 
sternation, for she has invited her friend, Louise Parker, 
to the house, hoping that Robin and she may make a 
match of it. He is a man well on in years,.while the lady 
who has enchanted him is a mere girl, Maggie Cottrell, 
daughter of Lady Cottrell. Louise arrives and lays her 
snares for Robin, but he refuses to be caught. Maggie’s 
high spirits and exuberant youth become very trying for 
a man of Robin's age, and after some days of romping, 
tennis, fooling, laughing, etc., he seeks refuge in his 
study. Miss Heseltine, his typist, suddenly announces 
her intention of leaving. He asks for a reason, which 
she refuses to give. In fact, she loves him, and he 
doesn’t know it. In the evening he decides not to go to 
a dance with the others, but to stay quietly at home, to 
dine alone in his study and enjoy a little peace and rest. 
Louise, on hearing this, pleads a headache, but Mrs. 
Worthington insists upon her going with them, express- 
ing her disgust at Louise’s advances towards Robin. 
When they have left, Miss Heseltine calls with a finished 
manuscript. He persuades her to share his meal, and 
talks to her about herself. Finally he discovers that she 
is indispensable to him, and that he loves her. Of course, 
they kiss, and as they do so Louise enters the room, 
stops, and passes through it haughtily. Her endeavours 
to make mischief fail entirely when Robin declares that he 
loves Miss Heseltine. Before he has had time to explain 
things to the Cottrells, Maggie arrives on the scene, and 
tells him that she thinks he is rather too old for her, after 
all. This saves a lot of unpleasantness, and we are left 
to think of books, and typewriters, and babies, and other 
things in the near future for Robin. 

Chere are only three men in the whole cast—and nine 
ladies. It isn’t a play in which the acting demands heavy 
criticism. It is all nice and pleasant, and Mr. Maude’s 
personality carries it through successfully. 

\ Single Man ’’ was preceded by ‘* Between the Soup 
and the Savoury,’’ a clever little curtain-raiser by G. E. 
Jennings, in which Misses Emma Chambers, Maude 
Buchanan and Ethel Ross appeared to advantage. 


** Just to Get Married.” By Cicely Hamilton 
Produced at The Little Theatre on 9th November, 1910 


Wiss Gertrude Kingston, Messrs. Godfrey Tearle, Thomas 


Sidney, A.C. F. Lysons, Arthur Fayne, Everard Vanderlip, 
Visses Dora Barton, Maud Cressall, Dorothy Minto, and 
Nosina Filippi 


ISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON wished it to ‘be 
| thoroughly understood that ‘‘ Just to Get Married ”’ 
had nothing to do with votes for women. Which was 
just as well. To trust Georgina Vicary with a vote would 
be to present an infant in arms with a grand piano. She 
would never know what on earth to do with it! In the 
house of her aunt, Lady Catherine Grayle, she is living 
the life of a poor relation. She had been: educated and 
brought up in luxury, and now she finds: herself in the 
position of a drag on the family—and nearly thirty vears 
ol age, too! Her aunt makes it quite plain to her that 
sh ‘must get a husband—someone to pay for her frocks. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when a young man 
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Month (continued) 


handsome and wealthy, stays at her uncle’s house and 
falls in love with her, she at once consents to become his 
wife. To him she stands as a goddess; to her, he is only 
a means to an end. Love does not enter into her part of 
the contract. On the eve of the wedding she discovers 
that the life’s happiness of her future husband, Adam 
Lankester, rests upon her, and the awful thought of a 
loveless future draws from her a passionate confession. 
Adam spurns her for her conduct, and she is left to 
bewail the fact that she is a useless factor in the progress 
of the world—a woman for whom Society cares nothing 
beyond some slight interest in her marriage. She is 
expected to live and employ her life ‘* just to get mar- 
ried.’’ A scene with her uncle and aunt follows, and she 
leaves their house. At the little station we find her in 
the waiting-room, and there, too, Adam finds her, unex- 
pectedly. Both are taking the train for London. Then 
she discovers that she does care for him, and tells him 
so. ‘They decide to go to town together and get married 
quietly. So ends the story. 

It is a pretty little play, well acted. A brighter scene 
than the miserable waiting-room of a third-rate railway 
station might have left a more cheery impression on the 
mind to come away with. Lovers in high society would 
hardly choose such a spot for their love-making. We 
shall soon be expecting to see Dukes and Duchesses on 
the stage whispering sweet nothings to each other in a 
L.C.C. tramear! However, that’s only a little matter, 
after all. The acting of Miss Kingston was excellent. 
Mr. Godfrey Tearle and Miss Rosina Filippi worked well 
and earned the applause the audience gave them. 








A Popular Manager 






Phase [Hane 


Mr. Joseph Wilson 


a ig Mr. Joseph Wilson first joined the profession in 
1885, he has toured the country and has been through 
the Australian colonies as an actor under the management 
of J. C. Williamson and others. He was manager at the 
Avenue Theatre and the Queen’s Hall prior to his taking 
over, Six years ago, the management of the London Tivoli. 
To his work in this position is due the great success of 
that popular music-hall te-day. 











The Garrick A.D.C. in ‘‘ His House in Order.”” Quite the 
best performance of the month. If Mr. Seymour Hicks saw 
the show it is highly probable that the second edition of his 
‘‘ Life’ will have the offensive passages relative to amateur 
actors eliminated. I can conceive nothing more perfect than 
Miss Alice Phillips’ rendering of the part of Geraldine Ridgley. 
It was distinguished, easy, and convincing, in a word it was 
professional. Excellent, too, were Mr. E. Beal Bantock and 
Miss Louise Forge as Sir Daniel and Lady Ridgeley, while 
Miss Esme Proudefoot, as Mdlle. Thome, was French to the 
finger-tips. In the difficult part of Filmer Jesson, Mr. Allan 
Douglas achieved a distinct success, and suggested the self- 
centred prig admirably. Indeed, all the characters were capi- 
tally played, and hearty congratulations may well be offered 
to Mr. T. Ireby Cape, the producer. I have left the two 
principal parts to the last. To Miss Elsie Davidson is due 
much of the credit for the enthusiasm with which the play was 
received. In the strong emotional scenes she carried away the 
house ; in her quieter moments she showed some lack of experi- 
ence by not allowing herself a moment’s rest. <A little more 
repose, a little more reserved force, even in a complex character 
like Nina, are points that Miss Davidson should work to attain. 
Some of that same restless spirit was in evidence with Mr. 
Lewin Sultan. His Hilary Jesson was a capital piece of 
work just marred by an extravagance of gesture and movement. 
It is rather a pity that reference to a particular lady’s costumes 
should have been made on the programme. It is a violation 
of the spirit of amateur acting, suggesting, as it does, the 
‘ starring.’’ of one performer above another, and it is a very 
easy step to a notice to the effect that Miss Blank’s charming 
figure is due solely to the use of the ‘‘X Y Z ”’ corset. 

Kit Marlow D.C. in ‘* Jack Straw ”’ and ‘* The Agitator.”’ 
The front piece was not very convincing, but nothing but 
praise need be said of the performance of ** Jack Straw,’’ mis- 
named a comedy on the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Tony Rowland 
was excellent as Jack Straw, and 
remained amusingly unconcerned 


throughout the imbroglio. Mrs. 
Parker Jennings had-a_ most 
capable representative in Mrs. 


Herbert Ford, and easily carried 
off the honours of the evening. 
This lady is a true comedian. 
She was ably backed up by Mr. 
Godfrey Drayton, as her hus- 
band, and Mr. W. Macdowall, as 
the Marquis of Serlo, contributed 
a very neat and amusing sketch. 
Nor must Mr. Lionel Strong, as 
the German Ambassador, be 
omitted. His characterisation 
was very sound. Miss Beatrice 
Bentley, as Ethel, and Miss 
Bullen, as Lady Wanley, were 
right in the picture, as, indeed, were all the characters. 
Crystal Palace Athenzeum in ‘‘ Arms and the Man.’’ When 
an amateur club essays Mr. Bernard Shaw it is entitled to 
respectful consideration. When it succeeds in playing him 
adequately it is. deserving of hearty congratulations. The 





Mrs. Herbert Ford 


Crystal Palace Athenzum earned the congratulations with their 
admirable presentment of this amusing farcical romance. 


Mrs. 








Renton as Catherine, Mr. J. K. Boddy as Nicola, Mrs. J. K. 
Boddy as Louka, and Mr. G. Leonard as Petkoff, were delight- 
fully comfortable, and Mr. W. J. Hill as Bluntschli had a 
really charming and intelligent Raina in Miss Ethel Cock. 
It may be that Miss Cock is inclined to pitch her voice peril- 
ously near the querulous key, and that Mr. Hill, in his efforts 
at imperturbability, missed making good with some of his. best 
lines—though the latter might well be blamed on the audience 
—still, the total effect was excellent. But head and shoulders 
above all, a veritable Triton among minnows—and _ the 
names of the minnows are worth bearing in mind—was Mr. 
P. L. Eyre’s performance of Sergius. Knowing one’s Shaw 
well and remembering all the difficulties of this character, it 
is not too much to say that Mr. Eyre scored a veritable triumph. 
As an intellectual performance it would be hard to beat, and 
in addition he possesses the physical qualifications for the 
part. All the six Saranoffs were there—the hero, the humbug, 
the blackguard, the coward—and what higher praise need you? 
It was an infinitely better performance than this actor’s render- 
ing of Marchbanks in ‘* Candida,’’ and that was exceptional. 
Mr. Shaw will really have to revise his estimate of the amateur 
actor. Nor must the stage manager, be forgotten. The 
mounting, on a very small stage, was all that could be wished, 
some of the furniture, indeed, being so garish that it might 
well have come from that imaginary Bulgaria where the people 
wash once a week. ° 

Bancroft Dramatic Club in ‘* Beauty and the Barge.” 
** Haffable Cap’n Barley ”’ and his merry mates were remark- 
ably successful in convulsing the friendly audience that filled 
the King’s Hall on the occasion of this club’s fifty-fifth per- 
formance, As a whole, the show, perhaps, lacked that finish for 
which we look from the Bancroft amateurs, but there were 
some excellent individual performances. An old stager like 
Mr. Frank Hole could be safely trusted to knock most of the 
humour out of Captain Barley. It is a pity that he took such 
a lot of time about it. Just a shade quicker and the perform- 
ance would have been immensely improved, otherwise the 
conception was capital. Mr. Herbert Lawford was John Dibbs 
to the life, and Augustus had a very clever representative in 
Mr. Victor Toller, who, almost alone, seemed at home on the 
good ship Heart in Hand. This scene, by the way, was 
exceedingly well-staged, and reflected great credit on the pro- 
ducer, Mr. Sydney Wallace, and his stage manager, not for- 
getting, of course, the unnamed scene painter. Miss Eileen 
Swepstone was natural and unaffected as Ethel Smedley, and 
made just as much of the part as possible. Her performance, 
indeed, was so sweet that it should have inspired Lieutenant 
Seton Boyne to look at her a little more and the audience a 
little less. Mrs. Baldwin was played with a nice sense of 
character by Mrs. Chamberlin. Major Smedley is an egregious 
ass, but Mr. Alec Shorey made him still more egregious. It 
was not one of this clever actor’s happiest efforts. Small parts 
were capably filled by Messrs. O. Y. Imray, S. P. Grove, 
Edwin Feis, Herbert Bird, etc., etc., and Misses Bromfield, 
Lowenstan, and Higginson. 


The Stage Club in ‘Tom Jones.”’ This club is compara- 
tively young, but its members are old in experience, and really 
delightful performances of German’s opera were given at the 
Court Theatre. Pride of place must be given to Miss Olive 
Turner’s fascinating performance of Sophia. Her acting and 
singing were absolutely ‘ top-hole,”” and one only regretted 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


that she was not allowed to dance. Miss Turner has few 
equals and no superiors in the amateur musical comedy world. 
Mr. Sydney Ewart was genuinely funny as Partridge, and firmly 
established Lizzie the Leech as a favourite pet with his audi- 
ence. Mr. Lionel Cornish was charmingly sincere as Tom 
Jones, and sang and acted admirably. The maid Honor was 
entrusted to Miss Mimi Lauber, and she made the most of 
the part. Two excellent sketches were those of Mr. C. Edward 
Benton (Squire Weston) and Mr. W. T. Cotter (Gregory), 
the latter’s laugh being most infectious. The minor parts and 
the chorus all helped to assist in carrying the performance to 
a triumphant success. Mr. Frank Morrison ‘‘ produced,” and 
Mr. Conrad King was the musical director. 


Alexander D.C. in ‘‘ The Peacemaker ”’ and ‘‘ A Brace of 
Partridges.”” This club has an enthusiastic following, which 
hailed with delight the performance of the above-named plays. 
‘** The Peacemaker '’ was nicely played by Miss Carrie Hedges, 
and Mr. Henry Thornton as Elizabeth and Dr. Burton and 
Miss Rose Anderson as Parsons. The piéce de résistance is 
a bit aged in the matter of construction and humour, but it 
served chiefly to show that the club possesses an excellent low 
comedian in Mr. Edgar Clarke, who played Spiffins most amus- 
ingly. ‘‘ I’m a waiter, not a bloodhound,”’ almost stopped the 
performance, and he was well backed up by Mr. Edgar Rouse 
as the bailiff Snap, with an extraordinary gait. Honest Stubbs 
was very sincerely played by Mr. H. H. Mountain, and Mr. G. 
Vincent was capital as Tom Rushton. The two Partridges 
were played by Mr. Frank Save, who also produced the farce. 
He was quite adequate, 
but why do amateurs 
attempt the impossible ? 
It is a good man’s work 
to produce a play, and to 
add to that the chief 
character is simply to 
court disaster. In the 
love scenes Mr. Save 
was charmingly sincere, 
as, indeed, he might 
well be, with such a 
sweet Peggy, played by 
Miss Norah K. Tovey. 
For the rest it is suffi- 
cient to say that never, 
never, never could Mr. 
T. H. Spencer have 
been mistaken for a 
Peer of the Realm, and 
to remind Mr. Guy 
Galpine that the fixing of a crépe hair goatee on one’s chin 
is not sufficient to suggest that Colonel Rackett is a stage 
American. 


The Mascots in ‘‘ The Toreador.’’ An ambitious attempt to 
reproduce a play which depends very largely on its exponents. 
The Mascots succeeded in pleasing their audiences. Mr. A. E. 
Abrahams as Sammy Gigg was amusing, but evidently had a 
regard for Edmund Payne that was almost reverential, and 
Mr. Wilfred J. Brooks fell into the same pit with Sir Archibald 
Slackitt. This gentleman’s dancing was especially good. Mr. 
Rex Joseph as Carajola sang and acted well. The ladies were 
all capital, Miss Everill Spain as Donna Teresa being, perhaps, 
the pick of the bunch; but Miss Jessie Krassny as Mrs. 
Hoppings and Miss May Farnell as Nancy were not far 
behind. 

Old Tollingtonians D.S. in ‘* His Excellency the Governor.”’ 
This dear old stand-by bobbed up again at Muswell Hill and 
proved as effective as usual in showing what amateurs can do 
with good parts. Mr. Montague Heasman as Baverstock and 
Miss Maud Drew as Stella were excellent, and other parts were 
weil played by Miss Schumann, Mrs. McArthur Butler, Mr. 
A. S. Tyler, and Mr. W. McQueen Pope. 

The Merrymakers’ Club in ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho.” Just 
a few more rehearsals and it would have been an excellent 
show. As it was it lacked grip. A great pity, for Mr. Joseph 
McCarthy was built to play Jack Frobisher, and he hardly 
received the support he deserved. One felt, too, that the big 
scene in Act Three was taken too slowly. Frobisher waited 
for Lady Alethea to cut in, instead of treating her remarks as 
interjections and his successive speeches as one harangue. 
After all, a speech that culminates with ‘“‘ To hell with all 





** Little Mrs. Cummin” at St. Ives 
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this! ’? requires some working up to. Mr. McCarthy hardly 
gave us of his best in this; he did not suggest, as he did so 
effectively in his dismissal of Dallas, the tremendous vitality 
of the man. However, it was a very sound performance, and 
one that Mr. McCarthy should repeat. Hankey Bannister was 
most tellingly played by Mr. W. Singer, and Miss E. J. Mc- 
Lellan, badly made-up, gave an excellent account of Lady 
Lucy. Miss Ella Cook was very charming as Lady Alethea, 
but the nervous intensity of the character was missing. Miss 
Cicely Dale as Lady Westerby was most sympathetic, and Miss 
Dotie Davis struck just the right note for Miss Mornington. 
Mr. A. J. Falkner essayed the part of Dallas, but he lacks the 
personality necessary for a part such as this, and in the scene 
in which he kisses Alethea he was obviously scared about the 
embrace. Instead of being properly worked, it was more on 
the lines of a catch-as-catch-can contest. The cast is a long 
one, and this perhaps accounts for the state of unpreparedness 
to which allusion has been made. 


Illyrian D.S. in ‘‘ Arms and the Man ”’ and ‘‘ ’Op-o’-me- 
Thumb.” A very good evening’s entertainment, thoroughly 
enjoyed by a large and appreciative audience at the Cripplegate 
Theatre. The front piece was very capably played by ali, but 
Mr. Francis Fenton as Greensmith and Miss Edith Miers as 
Amanda carried off the palm. Indeed, this last performance 
was as unforced and pathetic as could be desired. ‘“Arms 
and the Man ” was chiefly noticeable for an excellent per- 
formance of Bluntschli by Mr. McQueen Pope. Here is an 
amateur who has amazingly improved, and he gave a well- 
thought-out study of the 
Swiss mercenary. Mr. 
Frank How was quietly 
effective as Nicola, and 
evidently knows his 
Shaw. Sergius had a 
fine-looking exponent in 
Mr. Kingdon Noakes, 
but there was no sug- 
gestion of subtlety in 
his playing. It would be 
hard not to be amusing 
as Major Petkoff, but I 
think Mr. Leigh James 
must have been to the 
musical version of the 
play now running, for his 
methods savoured 
strongly of musical 
comedy. The ladies were 
adequate. Miss Monica 
Thorne looked very beautiful, but her continual prayerful ex- 
pression given bang out to the audience worried me. Miss Maud 
Drew played Louka on the lines of Carmen. It was telling, but 
hardly Shavian. It was very thoughtful of the committee to 
explain on the programme that the play must not be taken 
seriously. If this sort of precedent is repeated Mr. Shaw 
is likely to withdraw permission from amateurs to perform 
his plays. 

Sydenham A.D.C. in ‘‘ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace.’”’ A 
very smooth show was given by this comparatively young club 
at Anerley Town Hall. Mr. David Davies repeated a per- 
formance previously noticed in these columns, and as Capt. 
Mowbray scored all along the line. To be critical, his im- 
personation seems to have altered somewhat, and he is 
inclined to drag the comedy too much. And why will he 
play out to the audience? In the strong passages he was 
incisive and brisk. As a result these scenes could not have 
gone better. To Mr. Stanley Thornbery was entrusted the 
thankless part of David Cairn. He was quite good, but 
with more experience could do better. Isabel Kirke was 
delightfully played by Miss Mina Taylor, her emotional out- 
burst at the end of the play gripping the audience as in a 
vice. The purely humorous parts were capitally portrayed. 
Mrs. Faulks was a daintily fluffy Mrs. Gorringe, and Mrs. 
Killby as Mrs. Jardine got all the necessary acerbity into the 
character. Good, too, was the Vicky of Miss Ethel Phillips. 

** Little Mrs. Cummin.”’ A talented company of amateurs 
gave an excellent performance of the play at the Town Hall, 
St. Ives, to a large audience. We reproduce a photograph 
of the group. 

Notices of performances given by the Finchley D.C., the 
Ilford Social Club, and others will appear next month. 
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The Story of The Follies 


By FITZROY GARDNER 


gave an entertainment in conjunction with Albert Cheva- 


“ OW wonderful!’’ is a remark that must have London was at the Queen’s Hall ten years ago, when they 
-—@ been made thousands of times apropos of the 


remarkable success of Mr. H. G. Pélissier’s little 
company of nine. Now one seldom hears it, because 
the Follies’ magnetic attractiveness in London and 
throughout the United Kingdom is becoming accepted as 
a matter of course, just as the telephone, electric light 
and motor car are regarded as established institutions 
necessary to modern life. 

It is almost forgotten that a few years ago they were a 
clever company of pierrots visiting seaside and inland 
provincial towns, never suspected of any higher ambi- 
tions. ‘‘ They have come to stay,’’ wrote a particularly 
prophetic newspaper critic three years ago. They have 
come and stayed. How they came may be of some in- 
terest to those who cannot trace their career. 

l‘ifteen years ago a company known as ‘‘ The Follies ”’ 
was formed by some amateurs in the North of London. 
It gradually developed and grew in number. Mm. G. 
Pélissier was one of them, and eventually took over the 
proprietorship and management. From that moment 
‘* Excelsior ’* became its motto. He saw the possibilities 
of his venture as no one else did. But he started his 
scheme in embryo on a moderate scale—on the ‘‘ walk 
before you try to run’’ principle. The original company 
numbered ten. That was too unwieldy for his purpose, 
so he gradually reduced it to six. These were the founda- 
tion of the present company of nine ; in 1903 they included 
H. G. Pélissier, Lewis Sydney, Ethel Allandale, Marjorie 
Napier, Dan Everard, and Gwennie Mars. It will be 
seen that all remain except Marjorie Napier, who deserted 
lolly for Matrimony three years ago. Of the other 
four, Miss Muriel George, as a quite young girl, was a 
Folly ten years ago, and left to join another company 
under Pélissier’s management; she returned two years 
ago. Miss Effie Cook was a recruit in 1907, and Morris 
Harvey and Douglas Maclaren joined in January, 1908. 

Pélissier devoted four years to getting his company up 
to the standard at which he aimed 
before he brought them to the Metro- 
polis. Their first appearance in 
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Christmas pantomime. 


lier. The following year they had a short season at St. 
George’s Hall, and in succeeding years they were “‘ star 
turns ’’ at the Tivoli, the Alhambra and the Palace. It 
was at the Palace that London first recognised in the 
Follies a unique institution in the world of entertainment 
—something more than a mere company of entertainers. 
At the end of 1904 they gave a ‘‘ command ’’ performance 
at Sandringham on the occasion of Queen Alexandra’s 
birthday. 

Iwo years afterwards (1906) the Follies bid farewell to 
the London music hall stage. In December, 1907, the 
company monopolised the theatre attached to the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester, during the Christmas season. Thence 
they came to the Royalty, London, to fill the entire even- 
ing’s programme of a West End theatre for the first time. 
In September of the same year they opened for a month’s 
season at Terry’s Theatre, and remained three months. 
In February, 1908, Pélissier, more ambitious than ever, 
took possession of the Apollo by arrangement with Mr. 
Tom B. Davis. After nearly three months in Shaftesbury 
Avenue they made a tour of the provinces, and returned 
to the Apollo in December, playing there continuously for 
sixteen months. Another provincial tour intervened be- 
tween their second and third season at the same theatre. 
They returned in August last, and the duration of their 
present season is indefinite. 

The company’s gradual development as clever expo- 
nents of burlesque can be traced back to a skit on Grand 
Opera, which they gave over ten years ago at Folkestone. 
That was Pélissier’s first serious attempt in this direction. 
Every succeeding effort has been an improvement on its 
predecessor. Before they ventured on their more 
elaborate burlesque of plays, requiring more or less sub- 
stantial scenery and ‘‘ wardrobe,’’ they contented them- 
selves with clever little skits on such subjects as national 
music, wordless plays, Wagnerian Opera, musical comedy, 
and cantata. In January, 1904, at the Palace Theatre, 
they made their first great hit—in their burlesque of a 
This was followed a few months 
later by their own particular version of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ Next 
came that delightfully subtle Music 
Hall Burlesque, a feature which has 
been revived more than once, and will 
stand many more revivals. 

Their first burlesque of a modern 
play, or rather plays, was an in- 
geniously conceived blend of ‘‘ Peter 
Pan’’ and “‘ Baffles’’ at the Royalty. 
Subsequently, at Terry’s, Tchai- 
kovsky’s immortal ‘‘ 1812’ selection 
was brilliantly skitted by Pélissier and 
his company, this being the only 
occasion which has necessitated the 
aid of an orchestra since the Follies 
left the music halls. 

The first visit to the Apollo inaugu- 
rated the ‘‘ potted play ’’ as a stand- 
ing: feature of the programme. They 
began with ‘‘ The Christian,’’ ‘‘ The 
Girls of Gottenberg,’’ ‘‘A White 
Man,”’ and ‘‘ The Merry Widow.”’ 
Since then Pélissier has ‘‘ potted ’’ 
‘** Faust,’’ ‘‘What Every Woman 
Knows,”’ ‘‘ The King of Cadonia,”’ 
**Henry of Navarre,’’ ‘‘ Samson,”’ 
‘** Fires of Fate,’’ and ‘‘ The: Whip.”’ 
His current burlesque on a pageant is 
one of his greatest triumphs, and 


|Langfier, Glasgow 








among many skits, other than those on plays, which 
have helped considerably to fill the Apollo night after night, 
are that brilliant satire described as ‘‘ Everybody’s Bene- 
fit’? and the ‘* Voice Trial,’’ a representation of some of 
his managerial experiences. 

Needless to say, the musical part of their programme, 
consisting almost entirely of Pélissier’s own versatile 
compositions, has had its distinctively popular features, 
among which will be recalled the ‘‘ Nicotine,’’ ‘* Bever- 
age ’’ and ‘‘ Gastronomic ’’ quartettes. 

Of the sixty-two Pélissier compositions which have been 
published the following have been among the principal 
favourites: ‘‘ Awake,’’ ‘‘ Dreams of Rest,’’ ‘‘ Memory’s 
Garden,”’ “‘ 1 Want Somebody to Love Me,’’ ‘‘ Mandy,”’ 
‘* The Flower Girl,’’ ‘* Zulu-Lulu,’’ ‘* Ypsilanti,’’ ‘‘ In My 
Garden of Roses,’’ ‘‘ Echoes,’’ ‘‘ My Moon,’’ and ‘I 
Worship the Ground’’; and, as regards distinctly 
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humorous work, ‘‘ Mein Faderland,’’ ‘‘ What a Happy 
Land is England!”’ ‘‘ Tiddle-y-pom,’’ ‘‘ In the Spring- 
time,’’ and ‘‘ There’s a Sun Still Shining in the Sky.’’ 
‘* Hope On, Hope Ever!’’ ‘‘ Love me Little, Love me 
Long,’’ and ‘‘ I Want to Tell You how I Love you,’’ and 
‘* Jane from Maiden Lane ”’ are special favourites in the 
present programme. The ‘one-act fantasy, ‘‘ Love’s 
Garden,’’ given last season, included a versatile collection 
of Pélissier compositions. His most striking achievement 
hitherto was his brilliant skit on Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ 1812,”’ 
which gave him an opportunity for setting his sense of 
true burlesque to music. Apart from the Follies, in the 
revue which he has written for the Alhambra he will have 
still wider scope. 

It is a common complaint against the system of actor- 
management that it is apt to produce what is termed a 
one-man show.’’ The Follies are conspicuous on 
account of the absence of this element; but they have the 
advantage of a one-man inspiration which pervades their 
whole performance. Pélissier is their moving spirit as 
well as their proprietor-manager, composer, producer and 
principal author. The ‘‘ one-man”’ is never obtrusive, 
but the company feel his influence consciously, the audi- 
ence unconsciously. 
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The Story of The Follies (continued) 


The Follies as Instrumentalists—‘‘ 1898 ” 
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He is a man of untiring industry. 
because he is married already. 


He cannot marry 
His work is his wife, and 
all the reforms in the divorce laws. which can be enacted 


will not succeed in separating him from her. He break- 
fasts (when he breakfasts) with his work, lunches, dines 
and sups with it, and many a restaurant waiter has had 
the experience of handing him some delicate dish and 
being told to take it away and bring a pencil and sheet of 
paper. Long after his household is asleep he is com- 
posing at the piano, which stands at the foot of his bed. 
Doctors warn him against overwork, and he accidentally 
upsets a bottle of one of their tonics on to sheets of 
manuscript paper or (at least on one occasion) into the 
mechanism of his favourite piano. His enthusiastic love 
of work, on music paper and manuscript paper in the day 
and on the stage in the evening, is his most efficacious 
tonic. When the Follies do not demand all his thoughts 
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and creations in the day he switches himself off on to 
writing a revue for the Alhambra. 

If he were robbed of his three pianos, his spinette, 
organ and music paper, he would perhaps fill in the time 
while others were being purchased by writing a novel or 
framing a Budget for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or making designs for a new motor car. That is the 
chief of the Follies, the man who has made them what 
they are. . 

The Follies’ entertainment is particularly marked by 
two’characteristics peculiar to it—their chief’s delightfully 
droll personality and the obvious participation of the 
whole company in the enjoyment of their own perform- 
ance. The latter is contagious, and the audience finds 
itself on terms of sympathetic familiarity with the artists. 
The spontaneous hilarity of the nine girls and men some- 
times almost verges on a romp, but never amounts to 
pointless fooling. This knack of drawing the line in the 
right place is one of the Follies’ many achievements. 
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The Pantomime Burlesque 
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as the Pantomime Dame LEWIS SYDNEY MARJORIE NAPIER 
as the Cat as Dick Whittington 
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The Pantomime Burlesque 


‘“*H. G. P.” as the Pantomime Dame 


LEWIS SYDNEY MARJORIE NAPIER 
as the Cat as Dick Whittington 
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The Music-Hall Burlesque 
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The Music-Hall Burlesque 


LEWIS SYDNEY 


in his imitation of a man with a 
‘cleft palate” reciting ‘“‘ Kissing 
Cup’s Race.” 


Lewis Sydney was asked to reproduce 
his articulation of the lines for the 
purrose of this page. After experi- 
menting, he found that the English 
alphabet could not do justice to his 
version. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘‘is the 


best I can do” :— 


** Have you ever heard the 
Snoishtory of the Kishning Cup ?” 
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“ Baffles,” or a Peter-Pan-tomime 








” as Captain Hook 
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**H.G.P.” as Joseph Coyne DORIS BROOKE as Lily Elsie 
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The Beverage ‘“ Quartettes ” 







Arranged for 
Four or 


Five Characters 
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“ Port ” 
and 


‘* Cyder” 
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Scene in Nuremburg 


“The Fires of Fate” 














Photes) (“ Daily Mirror” Studios 


In the Doctor’s Consulting Room 
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An Impression of H. G. Pélissier 
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TAGE caricaturists have always been with us, and, like 

their confréres of the pen, differ quite as much in the 
various methods they use in order to secure that biting tou 
nN ensemble which _ lives, 
, though only a ghost of 
the imagination. Now, 
probably, the best-known 
theatrical caricaturist is 
the music-hall or musical 
comedy comedian. Un- 
fortunately, his work 
while possessing a cer- 
tain humour, is often 
marred by an absurdly 
vulgar breadth of treat- 
ment. Another is the 
so-called character actor 
who, again and again in 
his endeavour to give a 
vivid impressionist study, 
merely succeeds in being 
ee fy cruelly ridiculous. Such 
athe ? hi {, were the conditions until 
a te “ay * 3 a few years ago a troup 
nig er we called the Follies ap- 
wae peared in London. With 
the advent of Mr. Pélis- 
j sier and his merry band, 
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¢ 
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od 

a new chord was struck in 
theatrical caricaturism, the 
dominating note of which 
was its kindly searching 
humour. A naturally gifted 
musician, a keenly sensitive 
cbserver, and a_ whole- 
hearted optimist, Mr. Pélis- 
sier’s studies possess a cul- 
tured finish and a delicate 
irony of their own. They 
are a unique combination of 
heart and brain, pathos and 
gladness. Take the Gastro- 
nomic Quartettes, they 
strike home. How skilfully 
without being maudlin, 
does the ‘‘ Baked Potatoes” number, with its soft 
emotional music, touch the sympathy of the audience ; while 
Mr. Solomon’s “ Haggis,’’ to a weird bagpipe accompani- 
ment, arouses their merriment. Both were just right, 
both created just the necessary atmosphere. Then the 
tone of the whole entertainment is so utterly unprofessional, 
yet it is this very amateurism which by its unconscious 
brilliancy attracts leading actors and actresses, prominent 
scientists and eminent doctors, even weary politicians. 
All come out refreshed, they have had a tonic. The 
same spirit permeates the best form of sport, and is 
what makes the Oxford v. Cambridge Football Match worth 
fifty Northern Union games. 

By this time you will have discovered that Mr. Pélissier 
possesses the qualities considered essential for the produc- 
tion of a revue, so Mr. Moul displayed a nice discrimination 
in placing the forthcoming one at the Alhambra in his 
hands. 

There, rehearsing, directing, suggesting, I found the genial 
but extremely busy chief of the Follies. 

“Yes, the revue is shaping quite satisfactorily, and by 
the time these lines are in print will be practically com- 





plete. The chief difficulty when writing a revue in England! 
is the entire absence of the vie intime of the boulevards. Here 
a man has his club; in Paris he has his café. 

“If a friend wants to find him, he knows exactly where 
he will be at a particular hour. These cafés are simply 
invaluable to authors, for they act as brain cameras. The 
myriad types of humanity, jostling, chaffing, sometimes 
quarrelling ; the snatches of conversation overheard, often 
humorously personal, sometimes political, always topical ; 
the absence of any insular stiffness, all make excellent copy 
for a revue. That is why Paris runs a dozen; while London, 
with difficulty, supplies one. Up till now the nearest approach 
to the French revue over here has been the patter topical 
song brought to perfection by George Grossmith, sen., and 
Rutland Barrington, in Gilbert and Sullivan’s inimitable: 
comic operas. 1 am quite aware that innumerable difficulties 
face me in producing a revue in London, for the humour has 
to be on broad lines, subtlety takes a back seat. My theme ? 
I hope to give the public a glimpse of the soul of London 
as it is, and then as we should all like to See it!” 


The illustrations on 
this page are reproduc- 
tions from lightning 
sketches drawn specially 
for THE PLAYGOER AND 
SOCIETY 
by Mr. Ernest H. Mills. 
They depict” Mr. Pélis- 
sier in a characteristic 


Helen of Troy, in the 


the leader of the clan in 
” Haggis,” and as the 
‘ best-dressed manager 
in London,” in_ the 
‘* Voice Trial?” 

Mr. Mills has made a 
great hit at the Palace 





Theatre as a_ lightning 
cartoonist and artist. His 
imitations of the work 
of John Hassall and other 
well-known artists are pro- 
duced in an incredibly short 
time, one record being ten 
pictures in colours in twelve 
minutes. The types are re- 
markably well caught, and 
Mr. Mills seems to have been 
in a particularly happy mood 
when he sat in the Apollo 
Theatre and sketched Mr. 
Pélissier in the various roles 
in which he appeared during 
one short evening. 

When reviewing the work 
of the artist in connection 
with the Follies, one’s 
thoughts naturally turn to 
the clever posters that have 
been designed to call atten- 
tion to the entertainment. 
Original, quaint and very 
amusing, they are in keeping 
with the entertainment, and 
are as familiar to playgoers 
as the name of H.G. Pélissier. 
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pose at the piano; as. 


“Potted Pageant ’”’; as. 
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Miss Gertie Millar and Sandow’s Corset 


Why this Wonderful New Garment should be worn by Every Woman who values her 
Health and Figure 


HERE can scarcely remain a single lady reader of THE 

PLAYGOER AND SociEty who has not read of the wonderful 
new corset recently produced by that master mind amongst 
those who study woman’s comfort and beauty in dress, Mr. 
Eugen Sandow, and it is, moreover, pleasing indeed to know 
that so many ladies have at last found in Sandow’s Corset just 
the garment for which they had so long looked in vain. 

More like romance than reality reads the story of the success 
achieved by this revolutionising production for enhancing every 
woman’s appearance, increasing her bodily comfort, and safe- 
guarding her health, because it has to be borne in mind that 
rather more than twelve months ago Sandow’s 
Patent Health and Perfect Figure Corset was 
practically unknown. In that short period it has 
scored a triumph unparalleled in the history of 
corsets, and built up a reputation without equal, 
because of its far-reaching superiority over every 
description of garment of this nature. 

Indeed, the manner in which it has superseded 
other corsets amongst women in 
all ranks of society in London, 
Paris, Vienna, and the other 
Continental centres of fashion, 
can only be described as pheno- 
menal, the demand for it increas- 
ing so rapidly and to such an 
extent that the resources of 
Sandow’s Corset 
Co. have been 
strained to the ut- 
most to cope with 
it. 

Daily for 
months past the 
company’s beauti- 
ful salons at 32 
St. James’s Street, 


London, S.W., 
have been 
thronged with 
ladies eager to 


inspect the vari- 

ous styles and 

models of the gar- 

ment, and so per- 

sistent has been 

the rush to secure 

these corsets that 

the staff of expert 

fitters has had to 

be continually 

added to and the 

number of fitting 

boudoirs continu- 

ally increased. At 

the same time the 

numbers of in- 

quiries by post 

from women in all , pjoio) 

parts of the coun- 

try and abroad 

have gone up by 

leaps and bounds. 
Naturally, there 

must be some very 

good reasons to 

account for the unprecedented popularity of this garment, 

and not the least of these is the fact of the extra- 

ordinary adaptability of Sandow’s Corset to the requirements 

of fashion. Fashion, as all are well aware, always studies the 

beauty of the figure, but the feminine form is not by any means 

always divine in its shape and proportions. Where Nature has 


wrought awry, however, Sandow's Corset subtly readjusts the 
irregularities, and being scientifically and anatomically correct 
naturally moulds the wearer’s figure to lines of graceful per- 
fection and confers upon her the much desired fashionable 
appearance, 

It is no matter 
for surprise, then, 
to find all the 
leading dress- 
makers and 
famous coutou- 
riéres in London, 
Paris and _ else- 
where recom- 
mending. their 
clients to secure 
Sandow’s Corset, 
and that ladies, 
having once worn 
this garment, 
show in the most 
practical manner 
—that is, by re- 
commending it to 
, their friends 

their appreciation 
of the increased 
comfort they ex- 
perience and the 
improvement in 
their figures im- 
parted by these 
most dainty and 
























inexpensive of 
stays. 
Ladies who 


have not yet given 
themselves the 
pleasure of a visit 
to the Company’s 
Salons, at 32 St. 
James’s Street, 
should — certainly 
do so at the earli- 
est” possible 
moment, and 
without being 
pressed to pur- 
chase, they will be 
able to inspect the 
beautiful styles 
and models in 
Which the Corset 
is produced at 
from as low 
a price as 
12s. 6d., and the 
fullest particulars 
will be given them 
with pleasure. 
Those unable 


| Rita” Martin 


Miss GERTIE MILLAR to call should 
the charming and clever actress, whose beautiful figure is outlined above, wears Sandow’s 
Corset, of which she says: ‘‘ I think the Corset excellent in 
every way and most comfortable.” 


write for a gratis 
copy of the book 
of particulars, 
which contains 
illustrations of the styles and models, photographs of some 
thirty of our leading singers and actresses who are amongst 
the many wearing Sandow’s Corset, and a measurement form 
for ordering by post. Address, mentioning THE PLAYGOER AND 
Society, the Manageress, Sandow’s Corset Co., 32, St. James’s 
Street, London, S.W. 





EVERY READER CAN SECURE A COPY OF MR. SANDOW’S BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “ THE 
PERFECT FIGURE AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT,” BY WRITING, MENTIONING “THE PLAYGOER AND 
SOCIETY,” TO THE MANAGERESS, SANDOW’S CORSET CO., 32, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Concerning Motoring, ty Ps 
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’ The Olympia Show. who have a special department for dealing with this branch of 
mt The Exhibition recently held at ‘Olympia is probably the the business, we were interested to learn that one of their most 

. finest that has ever been organised in this or any other country. "ecent transactions was with a gentleman who was on the 
a It was thoroughly international in character, and the carriage- Point of disposing of his old car at nearly £100 less than what 

4 work calls for special praise. While nothing strikingly new in they eventually allowed him for it in part exchange for a new 

; chassis design was shown, the body-work was remarkably fine, ¢- It is a pity that most manufacturers do not offer their 
4 ' special thought having been given to the detail and lines of the Clients this facility, and this is certainly one of the instances 
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popular torpedo types. Several well-known authorities on 


motoring have expressed their opinion that manufacturers 
are now aiming at standardisation, and that in recent years, 
with the exception of the introduction of the Knight engine, 

















where the motor agent who supplies cars of all makes provides 
the solution of the problem of disposing of a second-hand car to 
the best advantage. Motorists who are about to order their new 
cars for the coming season should not lose sight of this. 


Aviation—Grahame-White in America. 

Mr. Grahame-White’s success in America has been watched 
and followed by us with the keenest pride and admiration, and 
we are more than ordinarily proud of the Gordon-Bennett Cup 
that he is bringing to England, and which he carried off in com- 
petition with French and American crack flyers. 


The Willows Airship. 










} At last a British airship has succeeded in performing a really 
‘Tl satisfactory flight, and we hope that Mr. E. T. Willows, the 
Th designer and pilot, will receive some official recognition of the 
* ib event. Is it not curious that a mere youth, sadly lacking in 
i ’ funds, and who received no assistance or encouragement outside 
al his own family circle, should succeed where our War Office, 
OF with its wealth, its large aeronautical staff, its experimental 
: ait laboratories and works, and its unlimited resources, have 
* Uke failed ? 
ya 
ath 25-h.p. Daimler Limousine by Hooper, built for Motor Boats. 
» i h Her Majesty the Queen During the past season there has been a considerable increase 
e t { in the number of members of the British Motor Boat Club, who 
a ¢ and the great improvements in the silencing of the exhaust ,_ 
H and mechanical parts of other makes, designs have practically 
is: | remained unchanged. A notable feature of the Show was the 
. a large number of reliable yet low priced cars. The manu- 
4 4 4 facturers are now certainly encouraging the man of moderate 
By She means to join the ranks of motorists. ‘The demand for cars of 
Wi from 15 to 25 horsepower is practically universal, and this is 
Bleu, undoubtedly the result of the taxes imposed by the recent 
: mT Budget. 










































The Paris Show. 


Two years ago the French manufacturers decided that, 
owing to the increasing tendency towards standardisation of 
working parts, no good or profitable object was served by the 
organisation of an annual exhibition, and they approached their 
British competitors with a view to arranging for exhibitions in 
both countries, to be held only at long intervals. No show was 
held in Paris last year, as the negotiations with the British 
manufacturers fell through, but we are glad to know that, 
this year, the exhibition opens in Paris on December 3rd. As 
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Vauxhall Landaulet by the Automobile Carriage Builders, Ltd., 
built for Her Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg 


own and keep their Motor-boats on the Thames, and at 
the request of several of these members the advisability of 
holding a meeting in the upper reaches of the river on 
similar lines to those held in previous seasons is being 
considered. These meetings in the past attracted a large 


number of boats, and the gymkhana events, followed by 
an informal dinner, were greatly appreciated. 
















Torpedo Body shown at Olympia by the Motor Supply Company 


New Cars for Old. 


Few motorists realise that in purchasing new cars they should 
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q two years have elapsed since the last show, it should prove VELVET GRIPS 
especially interesting. 
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insist upon their old car being taken in part payment. Most of ao a a a ee ge 
the well-known agents are prepared to make a liberal allowance » 40. Sik » 2 » ” 
on old cars in part exchange. In a conversation with. the 


lf amable to procure from your Draper. apply te— 
managing director of the Motor Supply Company of Piccadilly, The Manstactery. Hackney Ré. Werks, = 
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Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life, by His Private Secretary, 


Puitie JouRDAN. (John Lane, 7s. 6d.) 

AS there ever such a man as Cecil John Rhodes? Such 

a dreamer and such a doer? A man who could make 
seven millions; who could give England a country seven and 
a half times the size of England and Wales; who could “ play 
with half-a-continent for stake ’’—and win; who could change 
the whole course of Imperial history, and yet moan as he lay 
on his death-bed in ghastly agony—a time when one does not 








talk for effect—‘‘ So much to do, so little done! ”’ 
No wonder his private secretary writes of him as of a god! 
If merely to read about Rhodes makes one long to have 
; known him! To 


blacked his boots, what must it be to have 
have lived in the same house with 
him! To have accompanied him 
wherever he went! To have opened 
and read all his letters! To'‘have had 
him put his hand upon your shoulder 
and heard him say, ‘‘ My boy, are you 
keeping a note of everything that is 
occurring around you? You _ have 
great opportunities. One day your 
notes may be very valuable.”’ 

It is strange how few of Rhodes’s 
admirers realise his true greatness. 
(His detractors, of course, are too low 
in the human scale to realise any 
greatness of any sort.) He was the 
strongest world-force since Bismarck 
—perhaps since Napoleon. Yet he 
was even greater for what he dreamt 
than for what he did! 

What was that wonderful Dream, 
that starry Vision by which he steered 
the whole course of his life? It may 
be summed up in two quotations 
taken from his own writings: 

‘‘The furtherance of the British 
Emipwe «so 0's for the recovery of 
the United States.” 

‘* The peace of the world secured for 
all eternity.” 

Rhodes saw more clearly than any man has yet seen that 
the world cannot have peace without Policemen. He saw that 
the British Empire patrolled one-fifth of the globe, and that 
throughout its ‘‘ beat ’’ there was Peace, Justice, and Free- 
dom. He saw another Great Power across the Atlantic, 
speaking the same language, and managing its “‘ beat ’’ with 
the same splendid success. And he said to himself—what 
else could any sane man say ?—‘‘ If only those two Policemen 
would join together they could keep all humanity in order! ” 

Then he added: ‘“‘ But America will never join England 
until it pays her to; and it will never pay her to until the 
position of the British Empire is unassailable.” 

There you have “the Gospel according to Cecil John 
Rhodes ’’ ! 

This is a long digression, but the reader must pardon it, 
for it supplies the explanation why every biographical detail 
about the Colossus of South Africa is worth the world’s 
treasuring. 

Mr. Jourdan warns us in his introduction that he has 
studiously avoided all reference to Rhodes in his capacity as 
politician and statesman. What, then, is his object in writing 
the book at all? The answer is a heartrending reflection on 
human nature : 


Photo) 





Miss Kate Horn 


‘**] found to my great grief that the most unjust libels with 
reference to his private life were being disseminated through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, and, what is more, 
believed as gospel by the educated classes.’’ 

This in South Africa! The country of which Kipling said 

‘** Living he was the land, and dead 
His soul shall be her soul! ” 

For the benefit of those pitiable beings who seize on every 

unsavoury lie about a great man, and repeat it greedily as a 


‘* well-known fact,’’ the following statements are not too long 
to quote word for word: 


‘*T am prepared to take my solemn oath that during the 
eight years that I was associated with him I never saw him 
the worse for liquor.’’ 

‘| was intimately associated with 
the man for eight years, during which 
time I opened and read all his corre- 
spondence, including those letters 
marked ‘ Private,’’ ‘* Confidential,”’ 
and “ Strictly Confidential,’’ and in 
not a single instance did I come across 
a communication which was not fit to 
be published to the world in so far as 
it cast any reflection on his morals.”’ 

In the face of such evidence—and 
the evidence of others who knew 
Rhodes—is it not terrible to find 
scandalmongers still branding the 
greatest of modern Englishmen as a 
drunkard, and linking his name with 


that of his brazen libeller, Princess 
Radziwill ? 
But for that female fiend Rhodes 


might be living at this hour. When he 
resolved, in defiance of doctors’ orders, 
to give evidence in the famous forgery 
, trial, he virtually signed his own death- 
warrant. The voyage from England 
to South, Africa destroyed whatever 
chance’ of life he had, and he died 
almost immediately on landing. Even 
then the Princess was not satisfied. 
He had met his end in trying to clear himself from her shame- 
less slanders, but she still lied on. There is a fine passage on 
page 266, where Mr. Jourdan tells how, when he went into 
the witness-box, the Princess proceeded to heap more libels 
than ever on his dead master, but not once could she look him 
in the eyes. ‘‘ Princess Radziwill!’? The name makes one 
long to believe in hell! ® 

Mr. Jourdan’s book is as enthralling a biography as you are 
ever, likely to come across. It is the ‘ personal touch.”’ from 
beginning to end, and the touch is made all the more personal 
by the fervent adoration that inspires it. Cecil Rhodes will 
probably never have a more idolatrous tribute paid to his 
memory as long as that memory shall beget worshippers 
which will be as long as (in the words of Mr. Owen Seaman) 

‘The mountains guard him sleeping in the land 
To which he gave his name! ”’ 


\Francts Byrne & Co. 


The Mulberries of Daphne. 


By Kate Horn. 
and Co., 6s.) 


(Stanley Paul 


APHNE LEMPRIERE is a London beauty who one day 
discovers—what so few Londoners, beauties or otherwise, 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


ever realise—that people who live a conventional life in towns 
know as much about things that matter as the tom-cats that 
fight on their window-sills at midnight! She is anxious to 
lighten her darkness, and she is even more anxious to escape 
her horrible fiancé, Sir Lewis Salmon; so she does both. She 
runs away from home and hides herself in the country. 
Here the scales of artificiality fall from her eyes, and her 
education begins. In spite of having to fend for herself, and 
thus stare realism in the face, the country teaches her that 
with all its troubles and sadnesses life is very beautiful. She 
learns to love the dawn, the day, the evening, the night—every 
minute of existence—and she also learns to love Captain Dick 
Vaughan of Aldershot. ‘ Dick,’’ she confesses, ‘‘ I love you 
when you are just an irresponsible boy; I love you when you 
think you have all the affairs of the nation on your shoulders 
as an officer in His Majesty’s Army; but I love you a hundred 
times better when you show : 
me that your heart is full of 
simple faith and goodness.” 
Rather a striking speech for 
the swagger daughter of a 
worldly woman! It shows 
what the simple life can do! 
The good-and-sweet type of 
heroine is perhaps the hardest 
of all to portray, for a single 
false step plunges the author 
in the pit of false sentiment, 
where Ridicule loves to make 
his lair. It says a lot for 
Miss Horn that you never 
want to laugh at Daphne— 
that when, after many ups 
and downs, she marries Cap- 
tain Dick, you feel she 
thoroughly deserves him. 


The Sweep of the Sword. 
By Atrrep H. MILgs. 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 
6s.) 


HIS is a bulky “ battle 

book for boys,’’ for which 
the publishers have found 
quite a good catch-phrase— 
** Secure a first edition copy.” 
Certainly it is as hard to 
imagine the boys of Britain 
being content with one edition 
of such a tempting volume as 
it is to understand why they 
should care less for a second 
or third than for a first! 

The Sweep of the Sword is 
really wonderful value for six 
shillings. Its quarter of a 
million words are illustrated 
by nearly two hundred illus- 
trations, and it covers all the 
world’s shindies from the days 
of Abraham to the days of 
Kruger. Mr. Miles has surpassed himself! 


‘Twixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore. Epitep By ALFRED 
H. Mires (Stanley Paul and Co., 5s.) 


UT though Mr. Miles has surpassed himself in The 

Sweep of the Sword, he has not done it at the expense of 
the hardy annuals that have been his speciality for years. 
How many decades is it since he edited the first of his 
Fifty-two Stories series? Perhaps the oldest inhabitant in 
Paternoster Row may have some idea. The younger genera- 
tion shake their heads hopelessly if you ask them. At any 
rate, here he is with his usual Christmas book for boys, and his 
no less usual Christmas book for girls (Heroines of the 
Home), being both collections of short stories by divers authors, 
chiefly American, issued in much the same style at exactly the 
same price. 





Mr. Philip Jourdan, Private Secretary to Cecil Rhodes 


(By kind permission of Mr. Jonn Lane) 
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The Island of Regeneration. By Cyrus ‘Townsenp Brapy. 
(Greening & Co., Ltd., 6s.) 
FG ener ri an American production, The Island of 
Regeneration is a striking novel that “ lives’’ from the 
first paragraph to the last. Katharine Brenton is an emanci- 
pated woman, who has won fame by attacking the doctrine of 
marriage and _ similar old-fashioned theories. Though 
naturally pure-minded, she is so set on practising what she 
preaches that she purposely omits to marry Valentine Langford 
before going away with him on his yacht. Langford plays 
the brute, and she discovers her ideas are more advanced than 
comfortable. She gets shipwrecked and finds herself on an 
island inhabited by a solitary white man. But such a man! 
How he came there he doesn’t know, and if he did he couldn’t 
tell, for until she teaches him he has never learnt to talk! He 
was apparently cast there when a child, and though like a 
god to look at, he is still like 
a child to live with. She 
treats him as such, and pro- 
ceeds to educate him in a 
spirit of noble simplicity very 
different from the emanci- 
pated notions of the old days. 
Love, passionate, but re- 
strained, comes to them both, 
and with it comes—the yacht 
that bears Valentine 
Langford, penitent, conscience 
siricken, and doubly devoted. 
This is little more than half- 
way through the book, so 
there is plenty of time before 
the happy end is reached for 
the author to complicate the 
case still further—which he 
does ! 


The Peer’s Progress. By 
J. Storer Ctouston. 
(John Murray, 6s.) 


sis IS GRACE was prac- 

tically an imbecile 
before you entered his ser- 
vice,’ suggested the uncle of 
Lord Fotheringay. 

The ex-valet of the Duke of 
Durwent smiled. 

‘His Grace remained an 
imbecile. I merely palmed 
him off as a literary critic— 
an obvious enough idea.”’ 

From this you will see that 
if the most sought-after valet 
in England was always ready 
to accept honour’ where 
honour was due, he was no less 
ready to decline it where it 
was not due. A sure proof, if 
proof were needed, that he was 
indeed a great man! 

Commencing life in a watch- 
maker’s family, Mr. Grimes was yet a gentleman by birth. 
‘** My arms,”’ he, once said, ‘‘ are really an admirable specimen 
of early fourteenth-century heraldry. The bend sinister rather 
adds piquancy than otherwise.”’ At a very early age he took 
a certain celebrated author named Shavius as his model, and 
soon became his worthiest—perhaps his only worthy—disciple. 
Both in his social arid instructive capacity he proved himself 
supreme. In the former he founded the famous Maybian 
Club (‘* with advertisement even the humblest of us may be 
famous ’’) for members of his own profession. In the latter 
he taught young aristocrats how to make a stir in the world. 
Only once, however, did he get a pupil calculated to call forth 
his full powers. That was Lord Fotheringay, the peer whose 
progress from obscurity to renown was the glory of his. pre- 
ceptor, his relapse from renown to obscurity the shame! 

Mr. Clouston writes in much the same style as Mr. Ward 
Muir (of Amazing Mutes fame), and a delightful style it is. 
A mixture of amiability and satirical humour, it gets more 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


fun out of the words * class distinction ’’ than any four syllables 
in the language. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 
Rivers, Ltd., 6s.) 


By P. G. Wopenouse. (Alston 


NOTHER of those charming wags! Really if up-to-date 
literature can produce no author calculated to make all 
men laugh for all time, it can produce a goodly number calcu- 
lated to make the average man laugh for three hundred pages 
or so. Mr. Wodehouse is one of the ‘* goodly number.’’ 
Nearly everybody in A Gentleman of Leisure longs to expose 
somebody else, but is restrained by the tiresome reflection that 
the other person knows too much about him. Thus the 
heroine’s father is dying to denounce the hero for what he 
believes him to be~a professional burglar—but can’t very well 
do so without confessing a 
little weakness of his own 
for accepting hush-money. 


The Children’s Theatre: Rip Van Winkle. By Clara ANDREWS 
Wits. Illustrated by Grorce A. Wittiams. (W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd.) 


F you are connected with a journal of any sort, you will 

not want to patronise The Children’s Theatre. There is 
too much scissors and paste about it. Otherwise you may 
derive much amusement—that is to say, you may teach the 
children to derive much amusement from cutting the book ‘to 
pieces and then sticking it together again in such a way that 
it represents a performance of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 


Outcault’s Real Buster and the Only Mary Jane. 
Chambers, Ltd.) 


R. R. F. OUTCAULT is the American Child’s Friend, 
and this is his latest act of friendliness. His picture- 
books may be possibly too 
boisterous and slangy to 


(W. & R. 





Sir Thomas Blunt feels 
himself likewise moved to 
expose the hero, but, alas! 
The hero threatens to tell 
Lady Blunt~ that her 
spouse’s much-vaunted pre- 
sent of diamonds cost 
nearer twenty pounds than 
twenty thousand—a fact of 
which none but Sir Thomas 
and the jeweller who had 
received instructions how 
to make them were aware! 
And so on. The hero and’ 


ATTON, 
“NAPIER HOUSE,” 


Margate. 
20” Paw: 1872 





MEMORANDUM. 


to 


By da bpet- Sr" aaa 
Piet bp tetiaTifat Opera p- Iddly 
Ackarwuy hehise — hak 


suit the views of English 
parents, but they should 
certainly suit the views of 
English children ! 


of Ballads, 
1810 - 1910: Their 
Composers and 
Singers. By Haroip 
Simpson. (Mills and 
Boon, Ltd., 10s. 6d.) 


A Century 
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66 HIS is a story of 
popular song — no- 


afKelg et 





the heroine are indeed 
about the only people who 
make their exit from the 
story without a stain on 
their characters. 

Under the title of The 
Intrusion of Jimmy this 
novel has already been pub- 


“o Vick Te at Gniatcen Spovey 
Ot Lit ez Peedi 


hacld Kae ee 


thing more. It does not 
aim at being either criti- 
cal or instructive, but only 
entertaining.” 

So says Mr. Simpson in 
his preface, and if at 
times he comes perilously 
near being instructive, he 





lished in America with 
much success, and has also 
been  -dramatised. Mr. 


may be forgiven such 
breaches of faith in con- 
sideration of his being all 
the more entertaining ! 








Wodehouse deserves all the 
rewards he can get. So 
does any man who writes 
such a dedication as this: 

‘To Herbert West- 
brooke, Without Whose 
Never-Failing Advice, 
Help, And Encouragement 
This Book Would Have 
Been Finished In Half The 
Time.”’ 
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Out in the Wood. 
VERSES BY B. PARKER. 
Illustrations by N., 





fork wat Gaia ® ber for, 


Qu Dadtane.? _ cb apie Joh 
Kame Gey Ay? mebnw Lyi auing , Syne Ga if 


Indeed, his four intro. 
ductory chapters on ‘‘ Old 
Ballads and. Ballad- 
Makers " ere probably the 
most interesting, as they 
are the most ‘“ educa- 
tional,’’ in the book. They 
would be worth reading if 
it was only to come across 
the — following quotation 
from an old commentator : 
‘‘ Several attempts have 
been made to raise eating 
into the dignity which 
drinking has so long en- 











PaRKER. (W. & R. 
Chambers, Ltd., 3s.6d.) 


(Reproduced from * A Century of Ballads "’ by kind permission of Messrs. Mitts & Boon) 


HILDREN are lucky 

these days. Where we 
used to get goody-goody daubs, our small nephews and nieces 
get illustrated humour. The picture of the bad little boy 
who would not go to church has been supplanted by a charm- 
ing reproduction of Mrs. Squirrel choosing a new hat, or Mrs. 
Mouse examining a basket labelled ‘‘ surplus stock, greatly 
reduced,’’ with some such explanatory stanza as :— 


‘** Here’s rich Mrs. Rat buying corn by the heap, 
While poor Mrs. Mouse can take but what is cheap ; 
Her marriage, poor thing, was remantic and rash— 
She has too many children and too little cash.” 


Nor did we get pictures of Mr. Rabbit reading a paper 
marked ‘‘* Wood’s Weekly Whispers’; Largest Circulation in 
ees al The joke would have been considered above our 

eads ! 


Characteristic Letter from J. L. Hatton to a Musical Friend 


joyed, of being a theme 
for song, but all in vain. 
‘The Roast Beef of Old 
England’ is the only ex- 
ception among a mass of 
failures.’’ ™ 

Mr. Simpson takes as his motto the famous remark of 
Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun: ‘‘ 1 know a very wise man that 
believed that if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, 
he need not care who should make the laws of a nation.” 
This sets one wondering which period of English ballad history 
--the last century or the previous ones—does most to justify 
such a theory. Not the era of ‘“‘ The Maiden’s Prayer,” 
methinks ! 

Still, it is not Mr. Simpson’s fault if nineteenth and 
twentieth century songs are more harmless than human, and, 
as he has accomplished what he set out to do, he deserves all 
congratulations. With its wealth of facts, fancies, anecdotes, 
illustrations, and indexes, his “ story of popular song’’ is de- 
cidedly “ entertaining,”’ and there really seems to be no well. 
known song, singer, or composer of which he has not found 
something to say worth saying. E. W. M. 
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HE seemingly new is not always true: far less is if, 
necessarily, false. | have been asked so often lately, 
‘What do you think of them?” that I am coming 
to resent the que stion. It is not so much what | think of them 

the so-styled Post-Impressionists—as what I have to say 
about them. It is quite easy to think things, and quite another 
matter to judiciously present the proper point of view. 
are many ways to look at 
this exhibition of some 
works by Manet and the 
Post-Impressionists at the 
Grafton Gallery. It is 
quite easy to imagine that 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
and his executive commit- 
tec-amongst whom I 
notice the names of the 
dilettante Lionel Cust, 
that extremely affected 
person, Professor Holmer, 


There 


and the somewhat 
Massive Roger Fry 


are in dead earnest in 
their desire to obtain 
British appreciation for 
this somewhat loosely- 
bound group of ** men 
who come after ’’; and it 
is equally possible to im- 
agine that they are up to 
their little games and are 
gaily pulling the legs of 
the easily-gulled B.P. It 
is quite easy to make out 
a case for either side. The 
readers of this Note 
Book, however, by now 
appreciate that it is my 
effort to be a critic: to 
hold the balance and en- 
deavour to arrive at an in- 
telligent decision. Let me 
state this fairly: I hold 
no brief for or against 
the Post-Impressionists, 
and am going to fear- 
lessly state my view of the 
belated ** new ’’ discovery. 

In the first place, it 
amuses me to think that 
anybody should — bother 
themselves at all concern- 
ing the small men of this school. They are dead, and inas- 
much as their art was only partially sincere, it will not survive 
them. They began by representing the individual tempera- 
ment, and so long as it remained at that no great harm was 
don When the individual temperament grew into a collective 
movement it became necessary to inquire whither it was lead- 
ing for the good or bad of art. Our British directness has its 
disadvantages, especially when applied to the Arts. Things 
are seldom what they seem, particularly in art, and we need 
the patience to inquire. For myself, I cannot bring myself to 
imagine that a large group of men could set themselves out to 
collectively hoodwink the world. One man has done it in art 
and two in exploration within my memory; but that a whole 





body of painters should deliberately seek to reveal themselves in 
a new way without any sane intention compelling them I 
refuse to admit. This brings me back to my thesis that the 
Post-Impressionists are entirely sincere, and would resent being 
vulgarly exploited. 


The most curious thing about it all is that the British nation 
has but just now dis- 
covered this group of 
painters of the ugly nude. 
I have known them— 
some_ personally, and 
many more by their works 
—for the past fifteen years 
and they have never in 
this long period of time 
been absent from either of 
the Paris Salons, and cer- 
tainly not from the Salon 
des Refusées. All along 
my chief cause of objec- 
tion to them has been that 
they are quite content to 
paint the ugly—especially 
the ugly undraped— 
female, and this is about 
the last thing that in- 
ierests the clean-minded 
man. There is Paul Gau- 
guin’s ‘* Négresses’’ in 
the centre gallery for in- 
stance. For years—ever 
since my brother-in-law’s 
R.A. student’s days—a 
fine chalk drawing of the 
Venus of Milo by him- 

T. Harrison Miller, that 
is—has hung upon some 
wall of one of my habita- 
tions, and it has helped 
and purified my taste. It 
is probably so helpful and 
purifying because it is the 
most perfect combination 
of the natural and the 
ideal. Itseems to me that 
the Post-Impressionists in 
their splendid search for 
the’ real have entirely lost 
sight of the fact that art 
has, primarily, to deal 


A Typical Picture by Gauguin with and stimulate an 


affection for the ideal. 


On the occasion of my third visit to the exhibition, for in a 
cause of such public interest I spare no pains to anchor my 
opinion, I was struck with the joy that this collection has 
apparently brought into the otherwise dull life of the British 
picture-see-er. I had also the good fortune to sit on a settee 
next to a most talkative and appreciative student of art, who, 
I am half inclined to believe, was a quite talented young 
amateur, well known in Society. Fortunately for me—tea at 
Rimpleclinger’s loudly calling-——she turned away, leaving her 
annotated catalogue behind. Remember (as Charles I. was 
erroneously supposed to have said), I do not say it was this 
particular lady, but here are some of the notes: ‘‘ What 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued ) 


fools we moderns be to remain serious when we can get so 
gorgeous a laugh for one shilling *’; ‘* Dolls’ House Non- 
sense ’’; ‘‘ Very inferior pavement artists ’’; ‘‘ We have had 
this trick tried so often. Manet is the sole redeeming feature, 
but he fails to redeem the irredeemable.’’ These generalities 
are sketched in the early pages of the catalogue, and we 
will not descend to details except to reprint the remark that ‘* the 
*Scéne Champétre, by Jules Flaudrin,’ sobers my laughter.”’ 


And that is just what happens. You pass on, restraining 
your hilarity in deference to the feelings of others, passing 
stupidly ugly pictures time after time, until you come to a 
picture like this ‘‘ Scene Champétre,’’ by Jules Flaudrin, which 
takes all the nonsense out of you, and you get a luminous 
interval of mental affinity with the aims of these—-in their time 
—new men, and you suddenly realise what they are at. And 


but it is impossible, I fear, to avoid the succulent nut which, 
outside the smoking-room, is so much more an article of diet 
abroad than in this country. 1 remember once walking down 
Fleet Street with a college friend, who was a subtle humourist. 
He is a humourist still, but not at all subtle, as he writes the 
comic stulf for George Edwardes’s properly-called ** produc- 
tions,’’ and these have to be as open to no misunderstanding as 
the females of the Post-Impressionists. He suddenly stopped 
to watch an amiable old gentleman who was purchasing roast 
chestnuts in large quantities from a gutter vendor. Without 
warning or preface, he turned to me and said, **‘ He must be 
a Royal Academician ! ”’ 

OF course, we all know why! The great and splendid B.P. 
loves artistic chestnuts, especially when well boiled in sugar, 
and is very timid, almost resentful, towards anything that is 





“* Orphée.” 


the very fact that they are at something entitles them to con- 
sideration. It is the easiest thing in the world to condemn, 
but the truly fine course of all of us is, if possible, to appreciate. 
We need go no further than the Japanese to find an analogy. 
Their method of art-expression is totally different from our 
ways of expressing things. Are they, necessarily, wrong? 
Taste has decided quite otherwise, and taste, it may be, will 
say a good word one of these days for the Post-Impressionists. 
The way in which a beautiful thing is obtained is of no conse- 
quence. All we have to ask ourselves is whether the thing done 
is in itself beautiful and zsthetically suggestive. That is why 
art and the trammelling thing called morals must ever be at 
variance. Surely the accomplished end is the thing to con- 
sider—not the details and the means. It is for reasons of this 
kind that exhibitions such as the present one at the Grafton 
Gallery have their very real use. They stir up the stodge of 
convention; they stimulate, they provoke and sometimes they 
produce valuable results. Anyway, such perennial ‘common- 
places as Royal Academy Exhibitions, without periodical 
attacks upon them, can only end in artistic sterility. 


I am doing my best not to say the obvious or trite thing, 
because such an exhibition as this must be taken quite seri- 
ously. I have every hope of saying something that is fresh; 
or, at least, of saying what I have to say in a newish way; 


Maurice Denis 


new. It takes much time and effort to induce it to take up 
a new point of view towards art. This is one of the reasons 
why I have in mv Note Book to occasionally present what are 
to the cognoscenti a beggarly array of chestnuts, although I do 
my best to roast them anew. It is, I repeat, most difficult 
to get behind prejudgment and to pursuade the onlooker to 
take up a new point of view. May I, in order to get rid of 
one of my roasted chestnuts and to emphasise this fad of poigt 
of view tell you the story of a tenderfoot in America? He had 
spent much time in wandering from one poker saloon to an- 
other, until at last he paused to watch a game. He frowned, 
for he had seen the dealer slip four aces from the bottom of the 
pack. ‘* Gracious powers,’’ whispered the tenderfoot, clutch- 
ing the sleeve of the man next to him, ‘* did you notice that? ”’ 
‘* Notice what? ’? asked the other. ‘* Why, that scoundrel 
in the red shirt just dealt himself four aces!’’ The other 
looked at the tenderfoot calmly. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘ wasn’t it 
his deal? ’? There, you see, is the other point of view, and 
as I seem to be in some danger of using up my space I must 
proceed to endeavour to talk common sense before it is too late. 


I think I may put aside the leg-pulling theory and imagine 
that Mr. Desmond MacCarthy is in dead earnest—especially 
when you know that some of the pictures are for sale at prices 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


well exceeding a thousand pounds. It’s not much fun fooling in 
four figures, and the preface to the catalogue is most serious. 
It is the boast of those who believe in this school that its methods 
enable the individuality of the artist to find complete self- 
expression in his work than is possible to those who have com- 
mitted themselves to representing objects more literally. This, 
indeed, is the first source of their quarrel with the Impres- 
sionists; the Post-Impressionists consider the Impressionists 


**Scene in Martinique.” 


Paul Gauguin 
too naturalistic! Which is superb; and a_ twenty-five- 
vear-old endeavour to arrive at a place in art which 
the Japanese had arrived at—much more harmoniously, 
moreover—many hundred years before. Which leads me to 
at once refute the statement in the preface that ‘it is only 
in the nineteenth century that the close imitation of Nature, 
without any censorious modifications by the artist has been pro- 
claimed as a dogma.’’ This is so far as Europe is concerned ; 
but Europe is only a very small section of the world’s art 
expression, And these Post-Impressionists are no more original 
and much less reposeful than the Primitives whom we all 
know and love, and have much in common with the drawings 
of the cave-dwellers, and the best of Egyptian and Assyrian art. 

The pictures shown at the Grafton are the pictures which 
children draw. — But inasmuch as they are drawn by grown-up 
men and women we expect them to have matured, to have 
retained the spontaneity of a new endeavour, plus the technical 
skill which comes from study and thought. There is no doubt 
whatever that they are extremely expressive, and that, at their 
very best, they have a place in a decorative scheme in which 
sunlight plays an important part. There are no signs of draw- 
ing’ lessons amongst them and no sense of subservience to their 
surroundings. In fact, it seems to me that if I am to take 
a Post-Impressionist picture to my bosom I must become a 
very Joseph with his coat of many colours. But I am not 
sure that | am called upon to turn my home upside down for 
the sake of one newly devised patchwork pictorial quilt. 

Let us, for goodness sake, be rational. In our present state 
of civilisation we live in houses, not under mushrooms or in 
rush-woven shanties beside golden rivers. Are we to take unto 
us pictures which demand a reversal of all our surroundings, 


or are the producers of pictures to fall in with our required 
scheme? We grant without hesitation that good work in 
every sphere, whether in whisky blending or in colour blending, 
is to be the expression of the individual personality and the arrived 
conviction. And that is one of the faults I have to find with 
this astounding school. They have never arrived. Edouard 
Manet, who died, I think, in 1883, has been dragged into this 
exhibition with a group of inferior work and with an attempt 
to canonise the others. And it seems to me that in spite of 
the profound sincerity and untiring industry of him or the 
other men represented, their failure is complete and undoubted. 
Their work cannot be looked upon otherwise than as incom- 
plete, as sincerely intentioned failures, and the technical pro- 
blems which are propounded are in no wise entirely satisfac- 
torily solved. None the less, these rebellious protests against 
the methods in vogue during the times in which these men 
worked, and, I believe in many instances, thought, have become 
the inheritance of the profession, and as such must not be 
lightly cast aside. Many generations of sustained thought on 
long-established premises have given a certain concrete reality 
to standards of truth, morality, and asthetics—-all closely inter- 
dependent, and the development of mankind as a whole has 
sealed the decision that there is a limit to the anarchism which 
questions every corner-stone of creed and postulates its oppo- 
site. To under-value what we have is one of the most vulgar 
of errors. Let me almost finally draw an analogy between 
these pictures and architecture. What degree of nightmare 
would an ordinary building suggest if the lines of it were as 
the lines of most of these pictures by the Post-Impressionists ? 
The symbolism is insistently present; but surely we have passed 
this stage of art and have many more beautiful and accom- 
plished ways of expressing our talent. It always seems to 
me to come back to the primary postulate that the chief con- 
cern of art is to perpetuate the beautiful. 

But this show has endeared me ‘o its originators, and let 
us not make the mistake of taking it too seriously. Enough 
have we endured of dulness! Surely are we weary of weep- 
ing, and our tears have been cozened' from us falsely, for they 
have called out woe when there was no grief, and alas! 
where all is fair! Fair fun and fair laughter for all of us. 





“The Beach at Havre.” 


Albert Marquet 


Let us leave it at that! If Gauguin and Maurice Denis, and 
Van Gogh and Paul Cézanne and Jules Flaudrin and Felix 
Vallotton were alive and my next door neighbours I should 
say to them, “I know what you mean, and how hard you 
mean it—but you don’t do it!” 
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When you get home weary 
from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
cosy nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
saddle-bag and velvet (not a tapestry), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 


“OXFORD” ¥ 
Divan Chair 


and the special bargain 
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FURNI SHING 103 & 103a Oxford St.,W., or Mare St., Hackney, N. 
Gentlemen,— Please send me one of your “Oxford” 
co., LTD. divan saddlebag and velvet churs at " 6. le close 
first payment of 4/- and ag ee to pay 4/- per montn 
West Brd Address until the 47/6 is paid. Chair to be delivered free. 
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SALE OF WORK AT GRIMSBY 

At the request of several readers, the ‘‘ P, & S.1.’’ took an 
active interest in a sale of work, recently held at Grimsby, 
under the patronage of Lady Doughty and other ladies in 
the town. We have to express our thanks to the following 
firms, who so kindly assisted us by sending samples of their 
goods, and in this we are joined by Mrs, Granville Chapman, 
who was in charge of the ‘* Advertisement Stall,’’ at which 
the articles were sold. 

Messrs. Parke, Davis.—These well-known manufacturing 
chemists have given a complete collection of their Euthymol 
tooth-paste, cold cream, jelly, etc. Perhaps their tooth-paste 
now is in greater demand than any other, for it has not the 
least trace of grit, so does not injure the enamel of the teeth, 
yet it thoroughly cleanses them and leaves a delightfuliy re- 
freshing feeling after use. The Euthymol preparations are now 
sold by chemists all over the country. 

Messrs. Edward Cook & Co., Ltd.—-A selection of their 


| special soaps, such as ‘** Teddy Bears Soap ”’ and “ Little Big 
| Men,”’ also 


ee 


Solace Toilet Outfits,’? which are quite invaluable 
to the tourist. The outfit consists of Solace Brilliantine, 
Powder, Eau de Quinine, Shaving Soap, ete., contained in a 
dainty box. Cook’s soaps and preparations can be relied on. 

Koko Maricopas Co., Ltd.—-Perhaps the preservation of the 


| hair is one of the most difficult problems of the day, for no 


man or woman likes to look old in consequence of baldness or 
greyness. ‘“ Koko ’’ for the hair stimulates the growth, but 


| it is necessary to keep the scalp healthy, so the ‘‘Koko’’ Sham- 


poo Soap should be used. The company has kindly given a 
donation of both in considerable quantities. 

Messrs. John Knight, Ltd., have kindly given a collection of 
their specialities, such as Family Health Coal Tar Soap, an 
invaluable hygienic preparation, for it is a thorough disinfee- 
tant, while it does not irritate the most delicate skin. Their 

| Shavallo Shaving Soap is an ideal, for it produces a soft and 
| generous lather and prevents that soreness so frequently experi- 
| enced with a close shave. 

*Messrs. Beetham, of Cheltenham.—<A contribution of their 

| special ‘‘ Larola’’ and Larola Tooth-paste. They are well 

known to the Society lady for their excellent productions, and 
| ‘* Larola ’’ has become quite a bye-word in the world of ‘* Toilet 
| Requisites.”’ 

The Abdulla Co.—A donation of their special cigarettes. In 
the world of lovers of the Goddess Nicotine no doubt Abdulla 
excels, for their cigarettes are made of the purest Turkish 
tobacco, retaining an aroma and flavour distinct from all others. 

Several other firms also contributed, and notices will appear 
in our next issue. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers 
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MOTOR CAR INSURANCE at “LLOYD’S” 
10. REDUCTION IF CAR ONLY DRIVEN BY OWNER 








COVERS 
1. THIRD PARTY RISKS. 
UNLIMITED AMOUNT INSURED. 
2. DAMAGE TO CAR. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 
3. LAMPS COVERED. 
DAMAGE TO TYRES. 
FIRE, &c. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 





FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 


rail or inland waterway in the United Kingdom. 


FULL CASH VALUE‘ INSURED. 


The ‘‘DREADNOUGHT” Policy at “LLOYD'S” 


5. THEFT of Car and or Accessories covered anywhere in United Kingdom. 


Assured bearing first £5 of each loss of Accessories if stolen separate from Car. 


6. TRANSIT.—Accidental damage to Car sustained during transit by road, 


ALL POLICIES UNLIMITED as to NUMBER OF CLAIMS 








ALLOWS 





ASSURED proviced detailed estimate is first obtained from Kepairer. 
A CASH REPLACEMENT VALUE of Car in case of total destruction. 


POLICIES INCLUDE THE CHANNEL ISLANDS withcut extra ¢remium. 


premium. 


the first £10 of each loss, damage or claim arising outside the United Kingdom. 








All Communications respecting this Form to be addressed to 


*Phone-9421 CenTRAL. 


BONUS.-— If no claim is made a Bonus of 10 per cent. is allowed off Renewal Premium. 
REPAY? to the value of £10 may be executed upon the authority of the 


CAR COVERED when driven by owner OR ANY OTHER LICENSED 
PERSON. 


POLICIES TRANSFERABLE TO NEW CAR or new owner by adjustment of 


CONTINENTAL RISKS.-— Subject to special corditions the DREADNOUGHT 


Policy will apply to the Continent of Europe without extra charge if owner bears 


W. T. DOLAMORE, 7 Fenchurch Avenue, London, F.C. 


Wires—" Eromaros, Lonpon,"’ 








THE LYTTEL-DICK 
MOTOR BOX OFFICE L’° 








HIRE DEPARTMENT 


Absolutely guarantee to supply intending hirers 
with any make or type of car they may 
desire, at the most moderate rates consistent with 


horse-power, etc., required. 


Only newest and finest cars sent out, and every 
car fully insured, and driven by experienced 


chauffeurs in livery. 


Prices from 8/— per hour upwards; Theatre Hire 
from 6.30 to 12.30, 15 Specially low rates 
for Shopping, Supper Parties, Dances, Race 
Meetings, Golf-courses, and Regattas ; and also 
for runs with a specified mileage. 








16 Dover Street, Mayfair, w. 


Telephone : 3023 Gerrard 














THE 


Metropolitan & Counties 


Investors, Limited. 
FINSBURY COURT, E.cC. 


Telegrams - - - “LALLWYN, LONDON.” 
Telephones - Nos. 8246 and 8247 LONDON WALL 
Codes . - - A.B.C. Sth Edition, Broomhalls 











BRANCH OFFICES: 
BELFAST—Grosvenor House, Wellington Place 
BRIGHTON—69 Ship Street 
BRISTOL—23 Clare Street 
LIVERPOOL—Oriel Chambers, Water Street 

MANCHESTER—44 Victoria Buildings, Market Street 


CORRESPONDENTS at AGENTS at 


Paris, Berlin, New York, Birmingham, Hull, Glasgow, 
Antwerp, Johannesburg, Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
Cape Coast Castle & Axim. Portsmouth. 








SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT 


The company makes a speciality of the investment of 
funds in all Stock Exchange securities. Transactions are 
executed at closest net prices—no commission being 
charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to 


settle for stock against cash through their Bankers’ Agents 
in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY 


The company offers facilities for dealing in stocks and 
shares on payment of a small initial deposit varying from 
5 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the 
security. As a general rule 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials; 10 per cent. on American and 
Foreign Rails; and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial 
Rails and Government Stocks. The balance of the purchase 
money is provided by the company, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings can be 
undertaken for settlement at one, two, or three months 
from date of purchase. Bargains under the above system 
can generally be extended for a similar period. 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 


Fortnightly accounts are opened for approved clients 
subject to deposit with order: 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home and 
Colonial Rails and Government Stocks. American Rails 


are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 


OPTIONS 


are granted on all marketable securities, at current 
rates. Such rates are, of course, subject to variation 
as market conditions warrant. 


NEW ISSUES 


The company is prepared to advise on all new issues, 
and to make applications on behalf of clients. Owing to 
its extensive connection the company can generally secure 
special allotment in all important new companies. 


COUPONS 


are cashed or collected on behalf of clients. The company 


is prepared to act as general agents for clients stationed 
abroad. 


ADVICE 


The company is in a position to secure most reliable infor- 
mation through the medium of its many agents and 
correspondents. Clients are assured of the benefit of 
this information. Correspondence is invited and no 
effort is spared to meet the individual requirements of 
clients present and prospective. 


C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 





Please mention Tite PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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HE distinction of being the first godson of the Queen 

since King George’s accession belongs to a future Earl of 
Glasgow, the infant son of Lord and Lady Kelburn, who last 
month was presented by her Majesty with a beautiful silver 
cup inscribed with his name and the words: “ From his god- 
mother, Mary Regina.’’ The infant was, at the Queen’s 
desire, christened Maurice, which her Majesty considers the 
male equivalent for Mary, the other name being David, after 
his two grandfathers, Lord Glasgow and Mr. William Bell, of 
Pendell Court, Bletchingly. The Queen became godmother to 
Lord Kelburn’s first son out of the personal regard she and 
his Majesty have for him. Lord Kelburn, when their 
Majesties went to India some years ago, was one of the officers 
of H.M.S. Renown, and he was also on the Ophir on the 
historic tour round the world. Lord 
Kelburn is at present serving on 
the Mediterranean station, and 
Lady Kelburn is living at Gibraltar 
in order to be near her husband. 


A very interesting event is ex- 
pected in Lord Crewe’s family, and 
at present Lady Crewe is staying 
very quietly at Crewe Hall, where 
her father, Lord Rosebery, recently 
paid her a brief visit. For a very 
long time Lady Crewe was in very 
indifferent health, but she has been 
quite herself again for the past 
eighteen months and more. 
Though little more than eighteen 
when she became the wife of the 
Earl of Crewe, she at once 
assumed the dignity of a great 
hostess, and at Crewe House she 
established what might be de- 
scribed as the nearest approach in 
these days to the political salon of 
past generations. Lady Crewe is 
a woman of much culture and wit 
and really well read, and gifted 
with a singularly pleasing and 
attractive personality. She will be 
thirty on January ist, and in 
remembrance of the fact that she 
was born on New Year’s Day, 
Lady Crewe has for one of her 
names the pretty one of Etrenne. 


Photo] 


There is naturally a great hope 
that the expected arrival may be a 
son, for Lord Crewe has no heir either direct or indirect to his 
titles, which have bid fair in the ordinary course to become 
extinct. His only son by his first marriage died many years 
ago. One of the handsomest men of his day, and also very 
pleasant, amiable, well bred and cultured, Lord Houghton, as 
he was then, married an extremely beautiful girl, a daughter 
of the late Lady Hermione Graham, the latter being a great 
granddaughter of the beautiful Miss Elizabeth Linley, of Bath, 
with whom Richard Brinsley Sheridan eloped in the most 
approved style. Lady Houghton, whose sisters are the Duchess 
of Montrose, Lady Verulam and Mrs. G. D. Faber, died in 
1887 under peculiarly sad circumstances, and of her family of 
four her three girls survive, and all are extremely good looking 
with classical profile, this being a notable trait of feature of 
their Sheridan ancestry. 


Many people have within the past few vears given up their 
town houses, and among those who are following this example 
are Lord and Lady Dufferin, who, instead of keeping on their 
residence in Cadogan Square, intend to live at Putney, where 
they have taken a pleasant place known as North House. In 
recent years this neighbourhood has become very fashionable. 





The Honourable Mrs. Burn 


Lord and Lady Beauchamp have a pleasant retreat there, as 
also have Lord and Lady Dunraven, not to mention several 
others who have secured a delightful rus in urbe either at 
Putney or Roehampton in that nice stretch of country which, 
though well under ten miles from Hyde Park Corner, yet 
retains its rural character. One of the best known places here 
is Roehampton House, where Lady Leven and Melville in the 
summer, a few years ago, used to have haymaking parties—a 
fine old Georgian mansion which lately passed into the 
possession of Mr. Arthur Grenfell. 


Lady Dufferin is one of the prettiest of the numerous 
Americans who grace the peerage, and always a most perfectly 
dressed woman. As Miss Flora Davies, daughter of a wealthy 
; banker, she was one of the reign- 
ing beauties of New York, having 
a charming colouring and _ lovely 
golden hair. Lady Dufferin is 
accomplished and fond of music, 
playing and singing well. When 
she married Lord Terence Black- 
wood, of the Diplomatic Service, it 
was little anticipated that her 
husband would succeed to the 
Marquisate, but his elder brother 
Lord Ava, fell at Ladysmith, and 
two years later his distinguished 
father died. Lord and Lady 
Dufferin have three daughters, but 
no son, the heir being the former’s 
brother, Lord Basil Blackwood. 


Mrs. Burn has been rendering 
valuable assistance to her husband, 
Colonel Rosdew Burn, who is con- 
testing the Torquay division of 
Devonshire in the Unionist interest. 
Some time ago Colonel Burn took 
a house in the constituency, and, 
in view of an early election, he 
was, in August, unable to accom- 
pany Mrs. Burn to. Cowes for the 
Regatta. For many years Colonel 
and Mrs. Burn have spent the 
Cowes week on board the Miranda, 
Lord Leith of Fyvie’s mag- 
nificent yacht, but this season 
Colonel Burn’s political engage- 
ments debarred him from accept- 
ing his father-in-law’s hospitality. 
The Miranda, which is the third 
vessel of the name Lord and Lady Leith of Fyvie have owned, 
is one of the largest seagoing private yachts, and is an excep- 
tionally smart craft, which is handled in a most workman- 
like manner—a fact, no doubt, accounted for by Lord Leith 
of Fyvie having been a lieutenant in the Navy when he married 
Miss Marie January, the handsome daughter of the wealthy 
St. Louis ironmaster. 


[Russell & Sons 


. 

In Colonel Burn and his Liberal opponent, Sir Francis 
Layland-Barratt, the Torquay division has two of the most 
popular candidates that ever contested a seat. Each, to use 
an Irishism, is quite likely to win on his personal popularity 
alone. Colonel Charles Rosdew Burn has had a distinguished 
military career, and he is himself the son of a gallant soldier, 
the late General Robert Burn, of the Artillery. Colonel Burn 
was in the 1st Royals, and afterwards he was colonel of the 
2nd County of London Imperial Yeomanry for several years. 
He saw some hard service in the Hazara Expedition of the 
late ‘eighties, and in the South African campaign he com- 
manded a mounted brigade. Ten years ago Colonel Burn was 
appointed to the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms—the King’s 
bodyguard. Colonel Burn married in 1891 the only daughter 
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of Lord and Lady Leith of Fyvie, at that time Mr. and Mrs. 
Forbes-Leith, and, in the ordinary course of events, his wife 
will be a peeress in her own right, for Lord Leith of Fyvie’s 
barony passes, by special remainder, to his daughter. 

Colonel and Mrs. Burn have one son and an only daughter, 
Miss Lorna Burn, who will be one of next year’s débutantes. 
Miss Burn has very fine eyes and dark hair, and she bids fair 
to inherit the good looks of her mother and grandmother. It 
is difficult to credit Mrs. Burn with a grown-up daughter, and 
still more. so to imagine Lady Leith of Fyvie as a grand- 
mother who has a grandchild just making her début, but then, 
Lady Fyvie has added to her years so gracefully that she 
seems yet to retain her first youth. 

Malahide Castle, on the sea coast <‘out ten miles north of 
Dublin, is one of the most interesting places in Ireland, and 


the seat of Lord ‘Talbot de Malahide, who resides there when 


not at Auchinleck, his place 
in Ayrshire, which came to him 
through his first wife, one of the 
Boswells, of which family John- 
son’s friend and fidus Achates 
was a member. Malahide, said 
to be the oldest inhabited strong- 
hold in Ireland, a_ distinction 
however, claimed for other 
castles, has continued for nearly 
seven and a half centuries in the 
possession of the heirs male of 
the ancestor on whom it was 
originally granted, a condition of 
the tenure being that the 
grantee should give the King of 
England for ever the services of 
one archer with horse and coat 
of mail. Being very ancient, the 
castle has of necessity been a 
good deal modernised of recent 
vears, for parts became very 
dilapidated, but restorations have 
been carried out without any of 
its ancient characteristics being 
destroyed. 


Many are the legends which 
cling round the old place, now a 
most restful spot, with extensive 
encircling woods sheltering — it 
from the keen north winds. In 
the great hall, a splendid speci- 
men of purely Norman = archi- 
tecture, is a suit of armour, 
about which a romantic story is 


told. The wearer had just been 
married in’ Malahide Church 
when there came a sudden call 


. . > 
to arms, for in those days fight- rine 


ing was an every-day business. 
The bridegroom's side was suc- 
cessful, but he himself fell in the fray. 


His bride, ‘‘ maid, 
wife, and widow in a day,” 


soon, however, consoled herself, 
for she married within six months of the tragic day. Widowed 
again, she married yet a third time, and lived to be over eighty, 
leaving by her second husband one Thomas Talbot, whom 
Edward IV. appointed High Admiral of Malahide and the Seas 
Adjoining, an hereditary honour enjoyed by Lord Talbot de 
Malahide to-day. Another ancestor was the famous Duke of 
Tyreonnell, whose wife, Frances Jennings, was sister to the 
great Sarah Duchess of Marlborough. 


Lord and Lady Carnarvon, who had their first big covert 
shoot at the end of the month at Highclere Castle, will have a 
big party there for Christmas, and on New Year’s Eve Lady 
Carnarvon will give her usual children’s ball, which is always 
a very pleasant affair and attended by contingents from all 
the big houses in the neighbourhood. Dances at Highclere are 
held in the large Gothie hall, which is panelled in gold and 
bronze leather, and at a big affair Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s 
private orchestra supplies the music. Lady Carnarvon, on her 


mother’s side, is of French extraction, and she is known to her 





The Countess of Crewe 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


intimates as ‘‘ La Petite Marquise.” 


Though figuring largely 
in society Lady Carnarvon has serious tastes, and her happiest 
times are those spent quietly with her children at stately High- 


clere. A very dainty, pretty woman, always exquisitely dressed, 
Lady Carnarvon owns some splendid jewels, including some 
gorgeous parures, one in particular, of emeralds, being really 
Magnificent. 


Another great country seat where there is always much doing 
at Christmas is Combe Abbey, Lord and Lady Craven’s beauti- 
ful home, near Coventry, which, like several other famous 
houses, was once a monastery, one of the many appropriated 
by Henry VIII. Nothing in the way of Yuletide decorations 
is neglected throughout the immense place, Christmas being 
celebrated with the greatest regard to old time customs, both 
for the pleasure of young Lord Uffington, the only child of 
the house, the children on the estate, and the aged and poor. 
Mr. and Mrs, Bradley Martin, Lady Craven’s parents, who are 
always members of the house 
party, are also equally enthusi- 
astic on the subject of keeping up 
Christmas in the good old- 
fashioned style, which unfor- 
tunately at many great places 
has fallen into desuetude. 


It would not be difficult to point 
out several big estates where 
Christmas is now a farce to 
what it was in the time of the 
former owners, who never forgot 
their poor dependents and the 
aged. Another change to be re- 
gretted is the practice, yearly 
becoming more common, of send- 
ing to market practically every- 
thing that is shot on the estate, 
except the game required at the 
mansion. 





Mr. Lionel Hallam Tennyson, 
Lord Tennyson’s son and heir, 
came of age last month, as also 
did Mr. James St. Vincent 
Saumarez, Lord Saumarez's 
only son. Five eldest sons of 
peers have attained their ma- 
jority during 1910, the other three 
being Lord Windsor, Lord 
Plymouth’s heir, on February 
4th, Mr. John de _ Blaquiere, 
Lord de Blaquiere’s son, on 
August st, and Mr. George 
ie Harris, the future Lord Harris, 
on September 3rd. 


The most interesting of all 
these comings of age was un- 
doubtedly that of the late Poet 
Laureate’s grandson, for Lord 
Tennyson’s fame has cast a sort of glamour over all the family, 
yet the event passed almost unnoticed. Brusque, rude, and 
peculiar, though actually a very kind-hearted man, the late 
Lord Tennyson will ever be a fascinating character. To many 
no doubt the story of how ‘‘ Crossing the Bar ’’ came to be 
written will be new. Tennyson—he was not at that time a 
peer—had been ill, and was grumbling about things generally 
to his nurse, when the latter, tired of the poet’s constant 
complaints, told him that he should be ashamed, and ought 
instead, out of gratitude for his recovery, to give something 
great to the world. And he did, for in half an hour ‘‘ Crossing 
the Bar ’’ had been written. 


[Lallie Charles 


For stories of the weird and supernatural, Ghostly Phenomena, 
by that expert in ghosts and apparitions, Mr. Elliott O’Donnell, 
would be hard to beat. Many strange experiences with phan- 
tasms of the living and dead are related—some difficult to 
credit—but perhaps the most singular of the stories in the bcok 
concerns the lady who was killed in a taxi-cab collision in 
Portman Square in the early part of this year. This lady met 
the author shortly before the accident, and she referred to a 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


mysterious grandfather’s clock which she had heard just 
previous to her husband’s death. She had heard it strike again 

there was no clock of the kind in the house—and also a 
gong, though she had not one, and she asked Mr. O'Donnell 
what it meant. He replied that he did not know, possibly 
the death of some relative, though he says he felt the sounds 
foretold her own doom, a presentiment that, as it afterwards 
turned out, was only too true. 


Miss Zoé Massey, the eldest of Lord and Lady Clarina’s 
daughters, is to be married on December toth at Kilkeedy 
Church, near her home in Co, Limerick, to Mr. Eric Hender- 
son, youngest son of Sir Alexander and Lady Henderson, 
of Buscot, Berks, and Arlington Street. ‘The bride elect is a 
typical Irish girl, bright and pleasant, and possessed of con- 
siderable musical ability, playing the violin and ‘cello well. 
She is also a clever skirt dancer, and a very capable amateur 
actress. Another interesting country wedding takes place on 
the 21st at Llanbedr, Crickhowell, when Miss Katherine Jones, 
the popular contralto, is marrying Mr. George Wolfe-Murray, 
elder son of General Sir James Wolfe-Murray, of Cringletie, 
Peebles. The marriage is somewhat romantic, as it is the 
outcome of a chance meeting some years ago in South Africa, 


There will soon be another American peeress, for Lord 
Decies has lately become engaged to Miss Vivien Gould, 
younger daughter of Mr. George Gould, of New York, and 
a grand-daughter of the famous Jay Gould. ‘The bride-elect 
is sister of Miss Marjorie Gould, who was married last spring 
to Mr. A. Drexel, junior, and a niece of Mr, Frank Jay Gould, 
who has lately been renting Abbotsford. Lord Decies went 
three or four weeks ago to New York for the great horse 
show, at which several British officers competed in the riding 
and jumping classes. Last year Lord Decies, then Major 
J. Beresford, of the 7th Hussars, was in charge of the 
English Military contingent, and he won a first: prize for 
jumping. Lord Decies has deservedly the reputation of being 
one of the best riders in the Service, and he is also a fine 
performer across country; but he would not be a Beresford 
unless he were a good horseman. The Decies barony has 
never been a wealthy peerage, and the late Lord Decies, who 
died shortly after being taken suddenly ill at Alexandra Park 
Races during the summer, left practically everything to his 
widow. 

Mr. Winston Churchill was thirty-six on November 30th, 
but most people would not think that the Member for Dundee 








whilst the bridegroom-elect was on the staff of Sir Arthur 
Lawley, Miss Jones coming on a visit to Lady Lawley. Mr. 
George Wolfe-Murray was in the Seaforth Highlanders. 

The Wolfe-Murrays are a very remote branch of the Elibank 
Murrays, though the future Lord Elibank is married to a half- 
sister of Sir James Wolfe-Murray. The family of Cringletie 
were Murrays only until the taking of Quebec, after which 
they became Wolfe-Murray, in recognition of the fact that 
the gallant Wolfe died in the arms of Colonel Alexander 
Murray, of the Black Watch. 

A third country marriage will be that of Miss Nina Kay- 
Shuttleworth and Mr. Eustace Hills, which is arranged for 
December 22nd at Barbon, Westmoreland, the seat near Kirkby 
Lonsdale of the bride’s father, Lord Shuttleworth, better 
remembered as Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, the able poli- 
tician who held various offices in Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tions, and was Secretary to the Admiralty when. Lord 
Rosebery was Premier. Miss Nina Shuttleworth is a clever 
girl, with considerable literary ability, as a biography that 
she has just published of her maternal grandfather, Sir Wood- 
bine Parish, shows. The Shuttleworths share with Sir John 
Lister-Kaye one of the most curious mottoes in the Peerage, 
running ‘‘ Kynd kynn knawe kepe,’’ which presumably means 
in modern English ‘* Keep your own kin kind.”’ 


Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin 








was yet well on the right side of forty. But those intimate 
with the Home Secretary know him as an essentially youthful 
man, alert, agile, keen, and sometimes somewhat irresponsible, 
and to them he is hardly his age. Mr. Churchill has a 
valuable helpmeet in his charming wife, who has taken her 
duties as a prominent lady of the Liberal Party very seriously. 
Her looks are, of course, a great help to her, the sympathy 
of an audience at once going out to the extremely tall, dark- 
haired ‘girl with such fine eyes and superb figure. 


The Home Secretary is named after Winston Churchill, the 
Dorsetshire country gentleman whose son, ‘* handsome Jack 
Churchill,’’ eventually became Duke of Marlborough. Winston 
Churchill followed Charles I. when the Civil War broke out 
in 1640, and having borne himself bravely and conspicuously 
in several battles was marked by the Parliamentarians and 
compelled to pay so large a fine for loyalty to his King that 
his estate had to be surrendered. Ruined and homeless, 
Churchill sought refuge at Ashe House, near Axminster, and 
there his wife, in 1650, gave birth to the son who was so 
strange a compound of honour and disgrace. A remnant of 
the ancient mansion still stands, and it must be an object of 
interest as long as history shall last, for it was also the resi- 
dence of the ancient family of Drake, of whom the great Sir 
Francis was the most famous member. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY 
(“* Madge;”)' 


© judge from the aspect of the congregation at a re- RatnpRoor Coats. 

cent wedding in high society, any one might think The auburn-haired girl looked like a golden pheasant as she 

ours a frigid, not a temperate, zone. Almost every stood in the hall shaking the raindrops from her brown cloth 

woman present was heavily furred, stitched hat, in her shot brown and gold rain 
her shoulders encompassed with many dang- coat. I told her so, and, looking in the long 
ling tails and paws, her hands hidden in a glass, she agreed with me. The colouring was 
muff large enough to be a dress sachet. exactly that of the bird with the wonderful 
Some of them had fur coats to the heels as plumage, though it lacked some of the high 
well, and many of the men wore fur-lined notes in gold and vivid tan colour. It is very 
coats with immense fur collars and cuffs in pleasant to be able to protect oneself from the 
due proportion. Furriers must be doing good liquid weather without donning the very hideous 
business this winter. They deserve it, for waterproof with which our mothers had to be 
never have pelts been dressed to such in- content when they were girls. © The prettiest 
effable softness nor dyed with such effect as colours are now obtainable. Blue shot with 
in this season. Musquash is indistinguish- green ‘s a favourite, and a rainproof in this 
able from seal, opossum from chinchilla. As mixture may be completed very suitably by a 
to sable, it used to be beyond the reach of plumage toque in the same tints. But we may 
all but the wealthiest, but now, thanks to the be independent of even such attractive garments 
skill of our furriers in dyeing and dressing as the rainproof coats by merely insisting that 
the skins of litthke animals not known as our tailor-mades shall be made of rainproof 
sables during life, the fur can be had at all materials. Almost everything can be made rain- 
varieties of price. Our readers who love proof now, even velvet. The fabrics rendered 
ermine should buy at once, for during immune cost a little more, but that is to be ex- 
Coronation year its price will run pected. They save expense in the end and, 
up owing to the large demand for the perhaps, doctors’ bills too. Any colour 
peeresses’ robes to be worn on the great occa- can be processed in this way, whereas, 
sion. An ermine tie with dark furs is a very only greys and browns, with blacks, 
tecoming addition to the toilette, much more could be subjected to it when the 
so than a great mass of it, white being very valuable invention was first made. 





























trying in such quantities in close proximity \ Deep plum, amethyst, heliotrope, 
to the face. But a little is just right. Does ~_ garnet, tan, and so on, are treated in 
any reader remember the little white ribbon 7 this way, and are at this 
strings that were worn over black ones some 


moment at the very height 


fifteen years ago? They lit up a pretty of the mode. 


face in marvellous fashion. Some 
nurses wear them in cambric, and look 
very nice indeed in them. 


EVENING Gowns. 


The women and girls of 
England ought to look their 
loveliest this winter, so very beautiful 
Persian lamb, enables one to have a are the gowns offered to them at every 
“fur "’ coat at one-fourth the price that ‘ a FT drapery store, and at all Court mil- 
a real one would cost, and equally ' sera SA Sy - liners’ establishments. I have seen 
warm. The soft thickness of the em- ’ * some fascinating frocks of the kind. 
broidery is one of the coziest things One is a sunset-blue satin, cut princess, 
possible. Such a coat, bordered with and made with a short train. Over it 
skunk or opossum, is a very agreeable falls a cleverly arranged tunic in palest mauve 
possession, and may be worn far on ninon shot with blue, and this, again, is veiled 
in the coming spring, a season that with white tulle, diamond spangled. The two 
usually brings us very uncomfortable diaphanous fabrics are laid over each other, so 
cold winds. Very cosy, too, are the that they follow precisely the same lines. First, 
long cloth coats lined with squirrel, "they are draped from the waist, com- 
and furnished with fur collar and pletely covering the back of the skirt, 
revers. In three-quarter length they and are then drawn up to cross in 
vost from five guineas, full length from front in perfectly flat folds. These 


To return to furs. The new em- 
broidery, which so exactly simulates 


six and a half. A nice Christmas <pars are carried over the shoulders, and 
present for a man who motors much is 7 rat : down the back to the waist, where 
a fur-lined coat. 1 believe a man’s ae they are fastened under a flat bow 
favourite fur is astrakhan. A cloth No. 1. Ball Dress in Pink Chiffon of black tulle. Another black tulle 
coat, fur-lined, and supplied with a 


bow is placed where the tunic crosses 
collar of astrakhan, costs from five and a half guineas upwards. — in front. The little vest is in silver lace with small raised flowers 
1 mention this as a useful hint for the Christmas season. upon it, also in silver. 
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MRS. CALEB PORTER, dressmaker, of 175 
Brompton Road, S.W., has long been known to 
make a special study of stage requirements. It was once 
said that one of her gowns, made for a certain Bernard 
Shaw play, “‘ went with the dialogue.’’ Dresses for the 
stage require more thinking out than ordinary gowns, for 
this reason: the author's idea has to be taken into con- 
sideration as well as the particular figure and style of the 
wearer of the costume. The artistic dressmaker studies 


her client, carefully taking in all her best points and 


working up to them, as an author when he fits his actor- | 


manager with a part. It has always been Mrs. Porter’s 
aim to try and get something of the wearer's individuality 
into the gowns, and at the same time to make them so 
simply that they appear to have draped themselves and 


just “‘ happened.’’ This result, like some natural effect 


gained in acting, is often by far the most difficult to attain | 


and entails much thought and care to produce. Dresses 
like this wear well and are worn often. Mrs. Caleb 
Porter designed and executed the frocks worn by Miss 
Phyllis Embury, Miss Margery Dane and Miss Agnes 
Glynne in ** Vice Versa’; also those of Miss Viva Bir- 
kett, the leading lady in ‘* Behind the Veil,’’ at the 
Coronet Theatre; and Mrs. Mouillot’s dresses in the new 
play produced recently at Manchester by Judge Parry and 


Mr. Frederick Mouillot, all of which were much praised. 








Nelmary 
(Milliner) 
Has just returned 
from Paris, 


and is showing the latest Modes 


Special terms and arrangements 
made to members of the 
Theatrical Profession 


Original Designs copied by PARISIAN 
EXPERT on the Premises 
16 High Street, 
Notting Hill Gate, W.§, 


(Ist Floor) 














DAY and 
EVENING 


SKIRTS 


from 


6 Gas. 
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Sole Proprietress 


A perfectly safe 
and harmless 
preparation for 
the removal of 
superfluous hair. 


Price 1 O/G ~~ 


MISS MITCHELL, 39 Sloane Street, London, S.W. 








Mme. HELENE 


100 Gt. Portland St., W. 


(2nd Floor) 





Morning Gowns and Costumes 
from 4 Guineas. 


Afternoon Tailor-made Cos- 
tumes and Gowns, from 


6 Guineas. 


Evening Gowns A SPECIALITY, 
from Z Guineas. 


Only the best and latest materials 
and trimmings used. 


Frocks as Sketch, in Velveteen 
or Cashmere, from 4 Guineas. 











Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
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who 


Mr. 
and 
The 





BE “ DANDY ” SHOES 
as worn by 
Miss Isapen Jay 
says, ** Shoes fit perfectly.’’ 
Makers to 
Frank Curzon’s Productions 
the leading London 
atres and Opera Houses. 


DANCING SHOES A SPFCIALITY. 





H. & M. RAYNE ékossito! WE 


(A few doors north of Hippod 


rome.) 


Every grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIS 


TS POST FREE. 








M O KR E EF. Face and Figure 
Specialist, (Certif.) 


2 Harriet Street, S!oane Street, S.W. 


Tel. 3712 Vict. 


Figures reduced by Dr. Zabludowsky'’s Methods of Massage & Exercises. 
Figure Improved by Breathing Exercises & Special Methods of Massage. 


Manicure. Chiropody. Pedicure. Light 
Removed. Hygienic Preparations. 


Baths. Superfluous Hair 








THE BETH TREATMENT 


RESTORES THE CONTOUR OF YOU 


TH TO FACE, NECK, 


HANDS AND ARMS. _ No acids or temporary disfigurement. 


Ali Crcams and Lotions used are under the 
10 NEW BOND STREET. 


Pure Food and Drug Act. 
Telephone: 3045 Mayfair 


















Court Milliner 
G& Dressmaker 


15 SOUTH MOLTON ST., 


B_ND ST., W. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) - 


A Lovety Gown. 

Ancther dress is quite poetic. It is in white satin, with over- 
dress of palest green ninon glittering with dewdrops, and 
enriched with small pink roses made of gleaming satin, an 
effect not at all unlike the true roseleaf. A black velvet waist- 
band, pointed in front, is held by a small cluster of pink roses, 
and a very quaint touch is added by a band of heliotrope velvet 
round the hem of the satin skirt. Amethysts are intended to 
be worn with this dainty frock. bapagraring, too, is a white 
chiffon, embroidered in pale gold in a very light design, that 
covers the front of both bodice and diet Over it, arri inged in 
the long Louis XVI. lines, that give such apparent height to 
the figure, is pale green ninon, bordered the whole way from 
shoulder to foot with gold lace. Gold shoes and stockings 
should be worn with this. 


Gold and grey harmonise very charmingly for eve ning wear, 
and a grey tulle gown worn over gold tinsel has a loose floating 
coat of gold gauze, semi-fitting at the back, the fronts str: light 
down from the shoulders, 


and only about three inches wide, 





WZ 


shoulders. 


match the tunic. 


Od. ie 


Cloak 





in the shape of a knot of finest black tulle, held by a 
diamond siar, gives accent to a delicious composition and 
still further carries out the idea of sunset. Our clever 
milliners are becoming quite poetic with all these exquisite 
materials and beautiful colours wherewith to compose 
gowns and coats for the lovely woman of the day. Saxe 
blue and amber form another artistic ninon, the blue 
i always uppermost when the gown approaches face or 
The solid lining of this gown is old gold satin ; 
the blue and amber are in tulle. 


Gowns TRIMMED WITH Fur, 
A gold satin has a gold inner tunic bordered with a line 
of skunk and embroidered above the fur with black and 
orange, a little white being introduced in the shape of the 
new dead-white beads set amidst the embroidery in small 
squares that have a very effective look. 
has just weight enough to draw down the folds of ninon, 
The décolleté is embroidered and edged with skunk to - 
This gown carried out with a black 
ninon tunic instead of gold would be even lovelier, the 
. same embroidery and fur being applied to it. 
MOPe is a delightful evening fur, and accompanies charmingly = 
No. 2. Llack Satin Vestal Evening 4 black and white gown. 


Chantilly lace has vest and sleeves and band round the 
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just sufficient to hold the coat forward from the sleeves, which 
are only long enough to reach halfway from shoulder to 
elbow. These fronts are finished at the edge with an embroidery 
in gold and a narrow fringe to maich. These light coats in 
transparent materials are more graceful and becoming than is 
generally imagined, especially when worn by very thin persons. 
Phey hide angles and impart a grace of outline not often 
associated with extreme thinness. 


Orange and sepia are the colours of a very lovely evening 
gown, which suggests an autumn sunset in its tints, In front 
the orange satin is unveiled. Swathed from shoulders to waist, 
from waist to hem at the back and sides, is the sepia-tinted 
gauze, the soft folds looking like clouds, and caught here and 
there with amber clasps. A single touch of transparent black, 





Back view of 
Evening 
Cloak 


. 


This embroidery 


Chinchilla 


A white satin veiled with No. 3. Skating or Rinking Costume 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 

' 

j décolleté in oxidised silver embroidery edged with the soft grey bright steel buttons and apricot revers. Could anything be 

' fur; and a grey and black striped velvet is finished off in the more complete ? 

y sume way with steel embroidery and chinchilla. The vogue ot ——_—_—— 

: cut-steel increases with every week. It makes lovely em- Miss Compton, who always looks distinguished, wears some 

4 broideries when mixed with gold of the pale tint, now so much handsome gowns, appearing first in mauve satin charmeuse, with 
1 3 liked, two long ends in crépe-de-chine, embroidered in dull gold and 

' ending in tassels. Over this she throws a coat of Duchesse 

, IN GREY AND STEEL. 


satin in a rather deeper tone of mauve, the collar and revers in 
chestnut velvet—a very original combination. The revers and 
collar are edged with narrow gold passementerie. The toque 
is mauve chiffon, with velvet brim in a deeper tone, the trim- 
ming consisting of velvet roses in shaded amethyst and mauve. 
Another of Miss Compton’s gowns is in royal blue charmeuse, 
with apple-green, and trimmed with wide bands of 

mediaval embroidery in aluminium and oxidised silver. The 

long sash-ends at the back are finished with similar embroidery 


-_ 


A chiffon velvet gown in a pale shade of rather warm, 
even pearl-toned, grey, opens upon a front of grey satin, almost 
covered with steel embroidery glittering like diamonds, and 
carried from chest to hem in a princess line. The velvet over- 
dress is very simply draped, and has quite a short train, the 
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fulness for which is provided by a graduated pleat starting from — shot 
an inch or two below the waist, where a very handsome steel 
buckle hides the necessary stitches. 


The fronts show the whole 
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of the steel panel, and are them- 
selves lined with an inch or so of 
steel passementerie upon the satin 
that lines the velvet. The effect of 
the waving line of these fronts upon 
the steel, glittering in rainbow tints, 
is quite wonderful. The sleeves are a_ steel 
trellis, and the décolleté is edged to match. The 
gown is copied from one in the Brussels Exhi- 
bition, on which diamond trellising took the 
place of the better up-to-date steel. Another 
handsome gown is black chiffon velvet, bordered 
with steel embroidery and a band of sable, small bands of the 
fur and lines of the embroidery trimming the bodice, which is _ serge has a deep sailor collar in black silk braid, outlined with 
finished with lovely old lace caught with diamond clasps. Dia- gold and embroidered with gold anchors. The buttons on her 
mond buttons pretend to fasten it down upon the vest of coat are enormous. They are striped black and gold. We 
cuirass steel. know now what yachting costumes are to be like next season. 
It is the fashions of the day after to-morrow that are reflected 


Sea ete aed 


2 


and fringed to match. The same lady’s yachting suit in blue 


ON THE STAGE. 


LPL EE OIE Meet OO iE 
| 


i] to the public from the stage. There are some beautiful after- 

\d Some charming gowns are worn in the London theatres by noon gowns worn in this play, but space forbids my attempting 

some of the most graceful of our English actresses. At the to describe them. 

: St. James's, Miss Rita Jolivet, as the young Grand Duchess, — 

“t looks very pretty in a pale yellowish-green peau-de-soie trimmed Our ILLUSTRATIONS. 

fm. with rows of small buttons and worn with Quaker-like acces- No, 1.—Ball-dress sketched from a beautiful model in pink 

i sories, a black cravat, white turn-down collar, and a white chiffon, over which falls a white net overdress, embroidered in 
ninon apron. Her yachting dress in navy blue serge is braided _ silver and bugles, and furnished with a tunic effect in silver lace 

in black and is accompanied by a grey hat in moiré silk, fringed with bugles. The sleeves are finished with this fringe. 

; trimmed with shaded quills. The tops of her boots are ante- There is a short train, and the skirt is caught together at the 

° lope-grey, and match exactly her grey suéde gloves, the shade back, which is slightly full and consequently very graceful and 

-, of her hat and of her little handbag. The whole thing is care- becoming to the figure. The hair is dressed with a pink galon, 


‘ fully thought out and looks charmingly complete. embroidered with silver bugles and trimmed with a silver rose 
} at one side. 


I Miss Ruth Maitland, as the smart Parisian couturiére, has a — 

» = grey chiffon velvet gown relieved with clever touches of apricot No. 2 shows a black satin vestal evening coat, with trim- 
' 7 4 A ® ° . 7. . . . . . . 

» ae silk, veiled with grey chiffon. The coat matches, and has ming and buttons of the same material. It is lined with white 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


LIEUT. AND MRS. SLEEMAN (Marion Bureau),—31 
Ebury Street, S.W. No booking fee. Tel. 3949 Victoria. 
Please *phone when wanting lady workers, male or female 
domestics. 





FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 


‘** ZARA,” of 1 Conduit Street, W. (2nd floor), is showing 
smart French Model Hats from 25s. 6d. Day and Evening 


Gowns from 4} guineas. Inspection of her showroom is in- 
vited. 








THE RELIABLE AGENCY (Domestic and General), 53 
Paddington Street, W. 


MRS. A. GRATWICKE, 99 Regent Street, W., intro- 
duces gentlewomen to fill all good positions. Please call. 


MADAME BURKE supplies good domestics where other 
agencies disappoint.—Write or call, 210 Edgware Road, W. 











MRS. HILL (registered), 7 Pickering Place, Westbourne 
Grove, W., recommends domestics with good characters. Write 
or call. Hours, 10-6. No booking fee. 


MRS. REYNOLDS MASON, The Queen’s Registry for 
Governesses and Servants, 80 (late 92 and 133A) Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. No booking fee. Tel. : 4038 Padd. 











COSTUMIERES 





STACE, LADIES’ COSTUMIERE, 128 Charing Cross 


Road.—Latest models from leading Paris and Vienna houses 
at a tithe of original cost. Tel. 7122 Gerrard. 








EDUCATIONAL 





THE WEST END COACHING CENTRE.—Clephane’s | 


College, 143, 145, 147, 149 Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Army Entrance, Junior Appointments and 
Modern Languages for Officers in Army and Navy Examina- 
tions specially dealt with. 
guages. 
upon application as above. 








LACE AND EMBROIDERY SCHOOLS 


ENSINGTON LACE SCHOOL, 139 Kensington High 
Street, W. Lessons given in all kinds of laces. 
6 full-size prickings, 5 different styles, 2s. Material and 
designs supplied. Old lace carefully mended and cleaned. 
REVIVAL PILLOW LACE SCHOOL.—54 Sloane Square, 
S.W. 


Making and Collecting,’’ price 1s. of all booksellers, or post 
free 1s. 2d. 











| clusive at moderate charges. 


Native teachers in Foreign Lan- | 
Details of Class, Private or Correspondence Tuition | 
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MILNES, Court Dressmaker, 44 Upper Baker Street, W. 
Smart Day and Evening Gowns, Court Gowns and trains in- 
Fit guaranteed. 


MAX OFFNER, Ladies’ Tailor and Habit-maker (patronised 
by the English aristocracy), 193 Brompton Road, S.W. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed and personally undertaken. Write for 
appointment. 


ELSIELEA, COURT DRESSMAKER, 30 Brook Street, W. 
Smart French Models (Day and Evening) from £8 8s. Court 
Gowns and Trains inclusive from £18 18s. French fit 
guaranteed. 











FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE 


REME D’APHRODITE CIE, 14 New Bond Street, W.— 

Liquid Skin Cream nourishes the skin, making it look cool. 
Is not a liquid powder. Prives, 2s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, per 
bottle. All Hygienic Preparations. Tel. 3501 Mayfair. 


MARGARET STUART (Certif.), 17 Old Burlington Street. 
Complexion Treatment and Massage. Light Baths. Ladies 
visited. : 











MRS. VIOLET RAINFORD, 33 Old Bond Street. Super- 
fluous hairs and moles removed by electricity without pain or 
scars. Tel. : 2480 Gerrard. 








MRS. FRAZER BROWN, certified specialist for all 
kinds of massage, vibro, electrical, scalp, and face treat- 
ment; American manicure.—15 Beauchamp Place, 
S.W. (near Harrods). Tel. No. 5356 Western. 








KATHLEEN BOYLE (from Pomeroy’s, Bond Street, W.). 
Specialist in electrolysis, American manicure, face and neck 
treatment and bust development. Moles removed, etc. Hours 
10 ‘ill 7.—145 Oxford Street, W. 





Principal, Miss Penderel Moody, author of ‘“ Lace | 


| opposite Warings. 


NURSE EVELYN HILTON (Certif.), 145 Oxford Street, 
Massage daily, 11 a.m, to 7 p.m. 











STAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 


by Self Cured Stammerer. Write for Booklet of particulars and testimonials, 
post free from 


MR. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 





TERESE ELECTROLYSIS 


(Antiseptic). Superfluous 
Hair removed without Scar ; 


also Moles, Warts and Burst Veins ; 
15 years’ experience ; Consultations Free. 





MME. TERESE, 5 New Bond 8t., W. Telephone 7985 Gerrard. 























DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 
STEMPEL’S Gymnasium 


All branches of Physical Exercises, Fencing, Boxing, etc. 
75 ALBANY STREET, N.W. *Phone 2800 Mayfair for Prospectus. 























ART NEEDLEWORK 





FRANCIS, ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNER, 44 | 


1860. Broderie | Homes, Dinners, etc. 


Sloane Street, London. Established 
e anglaise traced for working a spécialité. 


ART 


MADAME ALEXANDRA, SPECIALIST in MINIATURES. 
Studio, 124 Regent Street, W. Finest work from £2 2s. 
Large staff of artists kept—R.A.’s, etc. Established 18y9. 
1,000 Commissions. Patronised by Royalty. 


BEAD WEAVING, bridge purses, muff, lorgnon chains, 
etc., by Miss W. M. Harrison, Specialist, 11 Douglas House, 
Maida Hill West, W. Private lessons given. 


HAND-PAINTED FANS by Miss N. Harrison, 11 Douglas 
House, Maida Hill West, W., from 30s., can be seen by 
appointment. 














CHIROPODY AND MASSAGE 





The MISSES CLARE, 100 New Bond Street, make Chiro- 
pody and Manicure a speciality on Hygienic and Antiseptic 
lines. American method. Manicure 2s, 6d.; Chiropody 5s. 








THEATRICAL AND VARIETY AGENCY 


J. ROWLAND SALES’ AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 
15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 
specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At 
Write or 'phone: Gerrard 7145. 














TYPEWRITING 
TYPING.—Authors’ MS., 10d. per 1,000 words; over 
10,000, 8d. per 1,000.—Madame Burke, 210 Edgware 


Road, W. 








“A Face may Lie, but a Hand never." 


Consult THELMA 


PALMIST AND CLAIRVOYANT 
Hours 11 until 6 or by Appointment 
PATRONIZED BY THE ARISTOCRACY 





4 EARL’S COURT RD., LONDON, W. 
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; FA P \ One of the many new and charm- 
; | a ing designs offered by MADAME 
. fi -% BEDDOES, who gives perfection 
Fe | , WN of fit and style combined with 





i cj \ NY \ moderate prices. Patterns of new 
F For / \ materials, and sketches of day and 
; ‘\\ evening gowns sent onapplication. 
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Mr. T. W. Winter, the Ladies’ Tailor, of 

3 George Street, Hanover Square, makes 

a special study of long lines in his cut, | 

both in Coats and Skirts, giving that | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


"a a 
~—e 


coveted slimness to the figure so fashion- 
able today. The Press says: Mr. 
Winter makes the figure appear much 
smaller than it is.” This desirable effect 
is only obtainable through the careful 


SS 


oe, 
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x supervision that he gives all orders in 

¥ their various stages. He has some 
t ry excellent models and a large selection of 
ihe : _— : | 
1D VELVETS TWEEDS ] | 
fit SERGES 

a 
a | 
: Write for Fashions’ Catalogues | | 
wie | 


Skirts from 2020:0 | 


3 George Street, | 
HanoverSgq.,W. | 
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Dresses and Hats in ‘‘ A Single Man” | 
Fewer punoeiet in London and the provinces will be 


glad to know that there are Court Dressmakers and | 
Milliners at 19 Maddox Street, W., who thoroughly 
unde rstand their | 
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requirements and | 
difficulties in this | 
direction. Madame | 

| 


.< 


Melville is herself an 
American and makes | 
a special study of 
what is de rigueur in 
the best New York 
Society; whilst 
Madame Louise is 
well-known to mem- 
bers of the Parisian 
theatrical profession, 
besides having had 
years’ wide experi- 
ence in some of the 
leading court dress- 
making establish- 
ments in London. 

Our sketch shows 
one of the — light | 
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: & 
‘1 dresses designed and 
A. executed by Mesdames 
; | Louise and Melville, 
| whose costumes are 
“= yl worn by Miss 


& Ww Mary Jerrold, Miss 
; Dulcie Greatwich, and 10 HENRIETTA STREET, 
; ; J ree en Miss Dorothy Dayne CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


same firm are responsible, 
too, for the hats worn by these ladies. 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


satin, and has collar and cuffs in white fox. The shape is one 
of the newest, with rounded fronts and a dipping curve at the 
back. The hair ornament is a white osprey mounted on black 
velvet. 

No. 3 is a skating or rinking costume, in dark green ratine, 
with belt in suéde of the same colour, with jewelled buckle. 





No. 4. A Shopping Costume 


The fur with which it is trimmed is smoke-fox, and the muff 
matches it. The whole outline is trim and neat, as a skating 
costume should be. The sleeves fit very closely to the arms, 
so closely that they have to be opened up to admit the hands 
and then buttoned nearly to the elbows. The hat is green 
velvet, with a suéde band and tufted grey feathers. 


The first hat on page 120 is a mob, with velvet crdwn. 
The lace is held in by a band of ermine. The second is 
a stiff felt, untrimmed save for a long osprey held by a 
cabochon jewel. The third is an up-to-date revival of the 
Alsatian bow, but carried out in velvet instead of the wide 
ribbon worn by the Alsaciennes. 


The 
Latest 
Mode 

of 

Hair 


Dressing 





ff ye” 
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No. 4.—This is a charming walking costume of indigo-blue 
serge, with trimming of black velvet and soutache. The tiny 
buttons are mounted on strappings of satin. Skunk trims the 
coat, and the toque is of black velvet with a band of skunk 
and a little inner cap of lace. The costume is wortt over a 
lemon-coloured chiffon blouse veiled with black, which has a 
little vest of needle-run lace in a tone of ecru. 


A 
Charming 
New 


Style 





of 


Coiffure 


\ 
Vi \ 
a ert 
Cy’ 
Pe 


New Coiffures 


In the first of the illustrations of new coiffures shown above, 
the hair is brushed back, slightly waved, and caught into 
loose curls. The lower part of the hair is plaited and arranged 
low on the neck. 

In the second illustration the hair is unwaved, and arranged 
neatly over a frame at the back, surrounded by a coil, which 
is held in place by large pins. 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


Though many fine makes of corsets are shown in the 
West End, many ladies prefer to be fitted or, in other 
words, have their Own specially made. Mrs. Elinor Temple, 
of 147a Sloane Street, S.W., is a corset scientist, for with 
a perfect knowledge of anatomy she is enabled not only 
to guarantee perfect fit, but absolute comfort to the wearer, 
which has admittedly a very direct bearing on the health. 
She not only designs for the fashionable world, but supplies 
after-accouchement corsets and surgical corset belts, under 
eminent medical direction. She issues a small booklet setting 
forth particulars of her profession. It contains no less than 
six pages of bona fide testimonials. 

The Lyttel-Dick Motor Box Office, 16 Dover Street, May- 
fair, have made quite a hit, for they supply the newest and 
finest cars fully insured and driven by experienced chauffeurs 
in livery; their terms for hire are most moderate, and with 
the attention they give, never disappointing a call on the 
telephone, they have already made a name in the hiring 
world. If you want a car go to Lyttel-Dick or ‘phone 3023 
Gerrard, 

As the winter approaches furs will be in great demand, and 
Mr. G. A. Ploss (late Hawkins & Co.), of 53 George Street, 
Portman Square, has provided an exceptional stock, having 
built up his business by personal recommendation. In conse- 
quence of his knowledge in selecting the finest skins he can be 
thoroughly relied on. 


Visitors should note the address of @rene & Co., 272 Oxford 
Circus, they are now showing a very fine selection of modeéles 
de Paris at about half cost; with the extensive business they 
do they are able to offer at less than sale prices. 

li is really quite a difficult matter to select a wedding pro- 
sent, for in nearly every case so many gifts are duplicated. 
Miss Austin, of 61 New Bond Street, has an ideal gallery 
stocked with bric-A-brac, old lace, fine old china, and objets 
d'art, which form most acceptable gifts. She also undertakes 
the decoration of houses and furnishing of rooms in the 
Antique style. A visit to her gallery will afford a pleasure. 


A sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, is in 
demand. ‘*Cambrunnen’’ is not a medicinal water, but a 
pure natural one, bottled at the springs in the ‘* Taunus,’’ near 
llomburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine Co., 104 Great Port- 
land Street, or can be had at all the best clubs and restaurants 
by asking for it. Its antacid properties counteract the 
acidity, so it can be taken with wine or spirits. 

There are so many imitation pearls, but, though when first 
made are almost impossible to detect 
from the real, after a time lose their 
lustre. Delys, of 13 New Bond 
Street, are showing their recon- 
structed pearls, which are perfect; 
indeed, they deceive experts. They 
also have some exquisite jewel- 
lery, coloured stones set with real 
diamonds, in 18 carat gold and 
platinum. 








Ladies in search of fine furs should note the address of 
Geo. Augustus Nicholas, of 177 Regent Street, W. He is now 
showing the smartest designs at the lowest prices; he has 
made a speciality of long seal musquash coats, which have 
made quite a hit for the season, and his gentlemen’s fur-lined 
coats, of which he has a great variety, are not only most 
reasonable but of the finest quality. 


Mrs. Macburnie, of 306 Regent Street, close to Oxford Circus, 
is offering very smart gowns at most reasonable prices. Being 
an artist in colour she suggests the most becoming costumes 
for her customers, consequently she has a very extensive 
clientéle in the fashionable world. Her black satin evening 
coats are quite an ideal, daintily trimmed and with a large 
square collar, for the modest sum of 6% guineas. 





Previous to entering their large new premises the Arts and 
Dramatic Club are giving a combined concert and dance in the 
Small Queen's Hall on ‘Tuesday, December 20th, at 8 p.m. 
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and Society Generally 


Ladies who seek the latest Parisian fashions in smart milli- 
nery should pay Madame Renée le Roy, of 71 Park Street, 
Hyde Park, a visit. With years of experience both in France 
and England, she has been able to study what will suit her 
customers, not only in point of style but. colour, which is most 
essential. Her prices are most moderate, while she gives the 
best quality; therefore she is patronised by the leading society 
ladies. 


At the late Parade of Fashions Exhibition in Piccadilly over 
Prince’s Restaurant, Madame Elise Eye made quite a sensa- 
tion with the display of dainty lingerie, of which she makes 
a speciality; also Parisian corsets. Her prices are based on 
the moderate principle, consequently, with the excellent quality 
she gives, she has an extensive patronage in the smart set; 


-her address is 72 Shaftesbury Avenue, W., close to the 


Trocadero. 


It will be of interest to visitors to The Follies at the Apollo 
Theatre to know that Joseph Williams, Ltd., 32 Great Port- 
land Street, W., publish all music by Pélissier, including the 
vocal score of his Fantasie, entitled ‘* Love’s Garden.”’ 


With the great influx of visitors and foreigners to London 
during the festive season and coronation year, blackmailers 
and adventurers are looking forward to quite a harvest, so a 
word of warning will be welcome. Visitors should avoid the 
overtures of strangers, and if by chance they should be either 
robbed or blackmailed should consult the principal lady detective 
in England—viz., Miss Easton, of 10 Warwick Court, Gray’s 
Inn. She can be absolutely relied on, for it is a well-known fact 
she has got many of her clients out of the greatest difficulties. 


Close to the well-known and fashionable church, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, are Messrs. Scott, Son & Claxton, 
of 31 George Street, the well-known tailors; they make a 
speciality of dress suits in the most up-to-date styles, they are 
also noted for Court dress, for which they have an exceptional 
clientéle. For winter fashions they are showing a very fine 
selection of the finest cloths, and giving personal attention they 
can guarantee satisfaction. 


Mr. A. Phillips, ‘‘ late cutter and fitter to Redferns,’’ is now 
carrying on a most successful business at 52a Hans Crescent, 
facing Harrod’s Stores; with an expert knowledge of his art 
he has already worked up a fine connection, for he not only cuts 
and fits, but personally supervises all work, his object being 
to give that which will be a continual recommendation. Noth- 
ing pleases a woman more than to be fitted well. Mr. Phillips 
makes a speciality of ladies’ tailoring, riding habits and fine 
furs at the lowest possible prices. 


Visitors to the well-known market in the world of fashion— 
vis., Westbourne Grove—should note the address of Mme. 
Veronique, 122 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. She is now showing 
an exceptional selection of evening gowns and blouses, which 
will appeal to the smart set for the festive season. She has 
made a special reputation by her art in cutting and fitting so as 
to reduce the size of the figure. 

Madame Kyrle, of 15 South Molton Street, W., has made 
quite a name in the Society world for her artistic dressmaking 
and millinery, and is now showing some exceptionally becom- 
ing hats, for she avoids that extreme style. One of her designs 
in particular, a black satin hat with white ospreys, is perhaps 
one of the smartest to be seen. Her prices are most moderate, 
and as she gives personal attention she has secured the patron- 
age of ladies who seek to get the best. 





Mr. Benjamin Francis, of 44 Sloane Street, S.W., is now 
holding an after-season sale, and many bargains can be had in 
fine linens, duchesse sets, broderie Anglaise, tray cloths, table 
centres and dainty embroideries. 


Perhaps one of the most convenient centres in London is 
Earl’s Court, for the simple reason it is not only in one of the 
healthiest districts of the West, but is most accessible by ‘bus, 
tube or train to any part of London; therefore the Loftus Hotel, 
11 Templeton Place, just outside the station, being an ideal 
English home affording every comfort, should appeal to visitors 
to London, for by reputation it has a clientéle, and rooms 
shouid be booked in advance. 





‘*FULLER’S” 


A Favourite Name with Ladies 


O gather some idea of the esteem in which Fuller's 

chocolates, sweets and candies are held by ladies, 
it is only necessary to try a little experiment. If one 
were to stand outside the exits from the best seats at 
any of the West End theatres, it would be noticed that 
nearly all the little cardboard boxes in the hands of the 
ladies, which had recently been filled with chocolates, 
were marked ‘‘ Fullers.’’ No firm could claim such a 
monopoly, in spite of keen competition, unless their 
goods were of excellent value. From the moment the 
young girl has pocket money of her own to spend on 
chocolates till she reaches that stage of life when such 
things fail to interest her, the name of Fullers’ always 
arouses pleasant recollections. Absolute purity, delicious 
flavour and dainty packing, combined with good value, 
are the foundations upon which Fullers’ reputation has 
been built. 


There are two establishments in Regent Strect where 
there is always a gathering of fashionable Society ladies 
in the afternoon. These establishments are Fullers’ Tea 
and Luncheon Rooms, 206 and 209 Regent Street. After 
the matinée it is the thing to have ‘‘ tea at Fullers’,’’ 
and the same applies to their branch at 358 Strand. 
Fullers’ cakes are the talk of the West End tea-shop 
frequenters, and here again the firm have secured a 
reputation entirely from the excellence of quality and 
delicacy of the good things they provide. 


Things worth Remembering 


Society ladies will find that laceemaking is one of the «most 
fascinating pursuits once the art is acquired. Lessons are 
given by the Kensington Lace School, of 139 Kensington High 
Street, W., in all kinds of bobbin and needle laces—Honiton, 
Buckingham, Bruges, Torchon, etc. The cleaning, restoring 
and remodelling of old lace and embroideries is made a 
speciality, and estimates will be submitted at once on applica- 
tion. The school supplies some of the most e Xquisite patterns 
and designs, which are well werth seeing or writing for. 





When Madame L, Saint-Mare, of 152 Brompton Road, 
S.W., arrived from Paris some short time ago, she brought 
with her some of the most beautiful designs in frocks. It 
took only a little while to establish herself and to gain a 
reputation among smart society in the West End. Madame 
Saint-Mare specialises in young ladies’ evening dresses, which 
she supplies at frém 5} guineas to 20 guineas. For ladies’ 
fancy-dress costumes she has no rival, her designs and crea- 
tions being famous for their originality and fit. Madame 
takes a personal interest in every costume sent out, which is 
perfectly finished in every detail. 


Hazell’s Annual, which is now in its twenty-sixth vear of 
issue, is as good a cure for conceit as ever, You open it with 
the condescension of a well-read critic, and you close it with 
a shudder at your ignorance. Aeronautics, Alien Immigration, 
Daylight Saving, Imperial Defence, and Home Rule All Round 
are a few of the subjects on which your lack of knowledge is 
most pitilessly exposed. 

‘“A Tasty Recipe for Every Day in the’ Year.’’? That ,is 
what The Everyday Pudding Book, published by Stanley Paul 
and Co., for 1s., guarantees to give you. Almost it persuades 
us to become chefs. 
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The Latest Enterprise of a Society Lad 








PEDIGREE 
DOGS 


of every breed 


FOR SALE 
o 


TOYS 
a Speciality 














~ \ ARCADE - W 
TELEPHONE PROPRIETRESS: 
Mayfair 2202 MADAME HAMPTON 


DOGS ALREADY 
SOLD TO 
H.M. The King of Belgium 
H.M. The Queen of Holland 
H.S.H. Prince de Wagram 
H.H. The Maharajah 
and 


of Judpur 


H.M. The King of Greece 
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‘Barker. 


Blouse Designers and Manufacturers 
WINTER SALE OF 


SURPLUS STOCK 


DURING JANUARY 
The entire collection 
of over thirty thousand 
Fashionable Blouses at 
BARGAIN PRICES. 
Example of Sale Value 
The “ Daphne.” 
ABeautifully Embroidered 
NINON OVERSLIP, 
which can be worn over 
any Blouse, also a charm- 
slip for evening wear. 
Made. i in Ivory, Nattier, 
Old Rose, Royal Blue, 
Navy and Black. 
Sizes 13 to 15 inches. 
SALE 
PRICE 1 2/9 
When ordering please state 
size required, 








Selections sent on 
Approbation if desired 


Direct orders forwarded 
Carriage Paid to any part 
of the United Kingdom. 


John Barker 


& Co., Ltd. 
Kensington, London, W. 




















IMPORTANT 


Back numbers of “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated” 
valuable 





NUMBERS OF 


“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” 


May be had at the following prices : each 
No. 1 ‘FALSE GODS” ‘ ; é a . . §/- 
, 2 “SIR WALTER RALEGH” . ; , ~ © 
,. 3 “* THE BRASS BOTTLE” . - ; . 6d. 
, 4 “THE BLUE BIRD” ; ; ~ he 
,» 5 “DR, JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” . ;- oe 
» 6 “THE TENTH MAN” . : ‘ ~~ 
7 ‘“*ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” : ; - 6d. 
8 “THE ISLANDER” ‘ , ; ; . 6d. 
,. 9 “TANTALISING TOMMY” . : ; . 6d. 
,. 10 “* THE SPECKLED BAND” . : 1/- 
, lL ** THE IMPORTANCE of BEING EARNEST” 7 
, 12 “KING HENRY VIII.” . : ; A Re 
, 13 “*COUNT HANNIBAL” ‘ ‘ : ., 
,, 14 **MRS, SKEFFINGTON ” ‘ ° ° « 44 
, 15 “*THE FOLLIES” . ° ; 4 , - 6d. 
,, 16 ** INCONSTANT GEORGE” , ‘ - 6d, 
Postage 3d. extra (packed in siicaheats 
Abroad 34d. ” ” ” 


Address, MANAGER, 


“PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 











B. J. SIMMONS & C° 
PROVIDED THE COSTUMES FOR 
KING HENRY VIIL. 
COUNT HANNIBAL 
QUAKER GIRL, ete. 


Costumes can be reproduced for Fancy Dress Balls, etc. 


B. J. SIMMONS & C° 


7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(ONLY ADDRESS) 











C. H. HARTLEY 


& CO. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE EXPERTS, ETC. 


REGISTERED OFFICES: 


Premier House, 48 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


Day Telephone: 9074 GERRARD. 
Night Telephone: 524 HAMMERSMITH. 


Branches: 
43 Cannon St., BIRMINGHAM. 
Venice Chambers, 61 Lord Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 











26 and 27 Prudential Buildings, 
North Street, BRIGHTON. 


SPECIAL TERMS - SUBSCRIBERS £5 5 0 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 























Agents: Agents: 
N } . | BOULEVARD DES CAPU- 
° RN BpAD at CINES, PARIS. 
THE BROADWAY, NEW | MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, 
YORK. U.S.A 
EDENDALE ROAD, RANE. CHICAGO AnD \ agen’ 
LAGH, DUBLIN. PHIA, U.S.A 
SAN FRANCISCO. HAMBURG. ROME, 
BRUSSELS. MADRID. SYDNEY, N.S.W, 














GLASGOW. St. Enoch Station Hotel 


THE BEST CENTRE FOR THEATRES AND SHOPS, 
Newly arranged Suites of Bed and Bathrooms. Bedrooms: Single, from 4/- 
Under same management— 
Station Hotels at Ayr, Dumfries, and Turnberry. 


Tels. ::"* Souwestern."’ For Tariff apply J. H. THOMAS, Manager. 


Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair 


W. BEADELL Restaurant & Confectioner 


Table d'H&te Luncheon, 1/6. Table d'Héte Dinner, 2/6, or a la Carte at 
erate prices. 


AFTERNOON TEAS 


Beadell’ s Celebrated G'nger Cakes, 1/- per doz. Beadell’s Celebrated Long 
Life Candy,. 1/- ond 2/6 per box 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. (manatee Se iorove) 


H. I. BERWICK 


Gentlemen's Shirt ACaker, Hosier G Glover, 


52 MORTIMER STREET, W. 
IS NOW OFFERING the FOLLOWING SPECIAL LINES : 
PYJAMAS, Ceylon Flannel - 7/6 Suit, 3 for 22/- 


DRESS SHIRTS - - - 4/6 each, 6 for 26/- 
4-fold Fronts and Cuffs 


OLD SHIRTS RENOVATED. 

















Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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